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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 





DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
by federal, state, and other agencies, individ- social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 


ually and in cooperation; the REFORES- OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
TATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
valuable for timber production or the protection of FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
stream-flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and the PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
federal government; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 


in the manufacture and consumption of lumber and value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 
forest products; the advancement of SOUND REME- and FAUNA. 
DIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 


school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND’ PRIVATE nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
NITY FORESTS. growing of timber crops increased. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
to Members of The 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 





Below is your ballot for use in vating upon offi- tions may be made by members submitting to the Com- 
cers in the Association to be elected at the regular mittee on Electi on or before November 1 the 
annual election, held during December. The offices in pyames of their lidates. endorsed by not less than 

shies sa aatee srl ee ae rs eee a : 7 sae cog : 
which vacancies will occur at the close of this year twenty-five members. No additional nominations, how- 
are the President, twenty-one Vice-Presidents, Treas- eyer, were received by the Committee. If members 

> irec -chins J r Ace For ace : By : 
urer and three Directorships. New officers for these qo not desire to vote for the persons nominated by the 
places are to be elected to serve during the calendar (Committee on Elections, they may vote for other 
year 1927, with the exception of the three Directors, candidates, and the official ballot provides blank spaces 
whose terms are for five years each. for the insertion of other names 


The By-laws of the Association provide that the 


Your attentio -alled to the proposed amendments 


Board of Directors shall select each year a Committee ek ' 4 hict ; 
, ; : : . P to the Association By-laws which appear on the re- 

on Elections which shall nominate a candidate for each ; “sy : PI oer 

. ners é pe verse side of thi page. Please be sure to indicate 
office to be filled at the next annual election. The ; 

your vote on these proposed changes, 

Nominating Committee selected by the Board this year 
consists of Augustus S. Houghton, New York, Chair- After you have marked your ballot, clip this page 
man; David T. Mason, Consulting Forester, Oregon, as indicated and mail it promptly to The American 
and Edmund Secrest, State Forester, Ohio. The nomi- Forestry Association, 1523 L Street, N. W., Washing- 
nations of the Committee on Elections are given below. ton, D. C., so that it will be received on or before 

The By-laws also provide that additional nomina- January 1, 1927 


VOTE, CLIP OUT THE BALLOT AND MAIL IT TODAY 


B AT I $$) =e YOU WISH TO VOTE FOR ALL OF THE NAMES SUBMITTED 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS PLACE A CROSS-MARK HERE 


For. President 
GEORGE D. PRATT, New York, CT 


Vice-President, Pratt Institute. 


O 


For Vice-Presidents (21 to be elected 








[] DANIEL CARTER BE ARD, New York, [] WILLIAM M. JARDINE, Kansas, 
National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. Secretary of Agr lture. 
C) MISS MARTHA B SE RRY, Georgia, [] OTIS R. JOHNSON, California, 
et ak of School ‘ “s Vice-President, California Forest Protective Association. 
C] ARE} 3. BLE THEN, Nashington, _— TAT es 
Publisher, Seattle Times. LJ < a - A ViaDama, 
= Ses — - a sumbe ny 
CJ] BERTHA CHAPMAN CADY, New York, ae $ 
Naturalist, Girl Scouts [] A. W. LAIRD ), 
(] D. C. EVEREST, Wisconsin, President, Western Forestry and Conservation Association. 
Vice-President, American Paper and Pulp Association. [] CHARLES L. McNARY, Oregon, 
[] RICHARD T. FISHER, Massachusetts, United States Senator and Joint Author, Clarke-McNary Law 
Director, Harvard Forest [J A. A. MURPHREE, Florida 
[] EVERETT G. GRIGGS, Washington, F President, Us ty of Florida. 
Former President, National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
1) FAIRFAX HARRISON, Virginia, BD cing Der gy 
President, Southern Railway Company. 3 wid ~ 7 
[(] CARL HAYDEN, Arizona, CL] SIR HENRY THORNTON, Canada, 
United States Senator-elect. President, Car National Railways. 
[] WALTER L. HUBER, California, C] TOM WALLACE, Kentucky, 
President, Sierra Club. Chief, Editorial Staff, Louisville Times. 
} A. EB. HUMPHREYS, Colorado. _ be - 1 OWEN D. YOUNG, New York, 
President, Rocky Mountain Division, Izaak alton League o Vice-President, General Electric Company. 
America. 
For Treasurer 
(] GEORGE O. VASS, District of Columbia, C) : Sines ett Reel ene ae es = 
Vice- President and Cashier, Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 
For Directors (Serving 5 years, 3 to be elected) 
(J J. E. ALDRED, New York, i Gaerne 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Pennsylvania Water and Power Co. 
1] W. B. GREELEY, District of Columbia, SS) Seca ear Ee tie ena eee Pe oa ae Re 
Chief, United States Forest Service. 
[1] JOHN C. MERRIAM, District of Columbia, iy eee ae 


President, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
VOTE ON AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS SHEET 








Proposed Amendments to By-Laws of The 
American Forestry Association 


Article 3, Sections 1 and 2 now reads as follows: 


Section 1. Any person or organization may become a 
member of the Association upon his or its application for 
membership being approved by the Secretary. 


Section 2. There shall be seven classes of mem 


(1) Honorary Members, who shall be such individuals as 
may be elected by the Board of Directors because of their 
connection with other forestry associations or their in- 
terest in the aims of the Association. 

(2) Patrons, who shall be individuals or organizations 
who shall contribute One Thousand Dollars or more at one 
time to the permanent fund of the Association. 


(3) Life Members, who shall be individuals or organiza- 
tions who shall contribute at least One Hundred Dollars at 
one time to the permanent fund of the iation. 


Sssociat 








(4) Sustaining Members, who shall be individuals or or- 
ganizations who shall pay annual dues of Twenty-five 


Dollars. 


(5) Contributing Members, who shall be individuals or 
organizations who shall pay annual dues of Ten Dollars. 





individuals or 


(6) Subscribing Members, who 
1 of Four Dollars. 


organizations who shall pay annual dues 


(7) Annual Members, who shall be individuals who shall 
pay annual dues of One Dollar. 


It is proposed to ciange the above so as to make entirely clear 
that commercial companies, as well as individuals and organizations, 
are eligible to membership in the Association. This will be accom- 
plished by substituting for ‘‘amy person or organization” line 1, sec- 
tion 1, the words “any person, organization, or company” and by 
adding the word ‘‘companies” to paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of Sec- 
tion 2. Sections 1 and 2 of Article 3 will then read as given below 
under Recommendation No. 1. 


The By-laws of the Association now provide that the annual 
meeting shall be held in the month of January, on a date determined 
by the Board of Directors. 

The proposed amendment would change the By-laws to provide 
that the annual meeting may be held during any month of the year, 
on such date and at such place as the Board of Directors may decide. 

It is felt that this change is desirable because of the many con- 
ventions and meetings which inevitably fall in the month of January, 
and because many members are unable to attend the Association 
meetings during that month. It is also felt that the Association 
should be free to hold its annual meeting in the field during the 
summer, if and when the membership may so desire. 

The proposed change involves the following articles which now 
read as follows: 

ARTICLE 1V—Board of Directors 

* * * * The Secretary of the Association shall cause a 
ballot to be printed containing the names of all candidates 
nominated by the Committee on Elections and by any 
group of twenty-five or more members of the Association 
as hereinbefore provided and shall mail such ballots to all 
members of the Association having the right to vote at 
least four weeks in advance of the annual meeting. The 
members of the Association, except Honorary Members, 
shall elect the officers by mailing to the Secretary in suf- 
ficient time to be received one week before the annual 
meeting a ballot containing the names of the candidates 
to be voted for. * * * * P 

ARTICLE XI—Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the members of the 
Association for the election of officers and for the transac- 
tion of such other business as must be transacted by the 
entire Association, shall be held in Washington, D. C., or 
at such other place, on such day in January and at such 
hour as the Board of Directors shall determine. 

ARTICLE XIlil—Amendments 

These By-Laws may be amended at any annual meeting 
of the members. of the Association by a two-thirds vote 
of the members voting by mail, provided that notice of 
the proposed amendment has been published in the maga- 
zine together with the notice of the meeting. 


VOTE, CLIP OUT THE BALLOT AND MAIL IT TODAY 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 1 
Change Article 3, Sections 1 and 2 to read as follows: 
Section 1. Any person, organization, or company may 
become a member of the Association upon his or its af 
plication for membership being approved by the Secretary. 
Section 2. There shall be seven classes of members: 
(1) Honorary Members, who shall be such individuals 
as may be elected by the Board of Directors because of 
their connection with other forestry) C n 
interest in the aims of the Associat 








(2) Patrons, who shall be individuals, or zati or 
companies who shall contribute One Thousand Dollars or 
more at one time to the permanent fund of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(3) Life Members, who shall be individuals, organi- 


zations or companies who shall contribut t least One 
Hundred Dollars at one time to the permanent fund of 
the Association. 

(4) Sustaining Members, who shall be individuals, organi- 
zations, or companies who shall pay annual dues of 
Twenty-five Dollars. 

(5) Contributing Members, who shall be individuals, or- 
ganizations, or companies who shall pay annual dues of 
Ten Dollars. 

(6) Subscribing Members, who shall be individuals, or- 
ganizations, or companies, who shall pay annual dues of 
Four Dollars. 

(7) Annual Members, who shall be individuals who shall 
pay annual dues of One Dollar. 


Shall Recommendation No. 1 be adopted 
O) YES _] NO 





cross marks. 


CS ee ee eS Oe ee ae 


SIGN HERE 


I have voted for officers and proposed amendments to By-laws as indicated | 


Name See ees Se ees 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 2 
Change Articles 4, 11 and 13 to read as follows: 
ARTICLE IV—Board of Directors 

* * * * The Secretary of the Association shall cause a 
ballot to be printed containing the names of all candidates 
nominated by the Committee on Elections and by any 
group of twenty-five or more members of the Association 
as hereinbefore provided and shall mail such ballots to all 
members of the Association having the right to vote on 
or before December first. The members of the Associa- 
tion, except Honorary Members, shall elect the officers by 
mailing to the Secretary in sufficient time to be received 
on or before December 31 a ballot containing the names 
of the candidates to be voted for. * * * * 

ARTICLE XI—Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the members of the 
Association for the transaction of such business as must 
be transacted by the entire Association, excepting the 
election of officers, shall be held in Washington, D. C., 
or at such other place, on such day and at such hour as 
the Board of Directors shall determine. 

ARTICLE XIIl—Amendments 

These By-Laws may be amended at any annual election 
of officers of the Association by a two-thirds vote of the 
members voting by mail. 

The above changes will necessitate a minor change in Article 6, 


Section 2, namely, change “annual meeting’ to ‘Annual election of 
officers” in lines 5 and 9. 


Shall Recommendation No. 2 be adopted 
YES [] NO 
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VOTE ON OFFICERS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS SHEET 
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Foltz Studios 
GREAT LIVE OAKS, MOSS-HUNG, ON ST. CATHERINE’S ISLAND, OFF THE COAST OF GEORGIA 
This photograph was furnished through the courtesy of Mrs. A. Oemler, of Georgia, whose family has owned St. Cath- 
erine’s Island for over fifty years and who writes that “the timber in Old Ironsides’ was largely cut on St. Catherine’s.” 
This is typical of the virgin forest found on Grover’s and Blackbeard’s Islands, our first National Naval Forests, pur- 
chased by the Government in 1799, under the appropriation of $200,000 for “the purchase of growing or other timber, or of 
lands on which timber was growing suitable for the Navy.” 
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THE AMERICAN FRIGATE “CONSTITU=- 


IN CLOSE ENGAGEMENT—REPRODUCED FROM AN OLD WOOD CUT 


Amerwan Forest Influences— 


ofe 


By JENKs 


HEN the American frigate Constitution dropped 

anchor in Boston Harbor on August 30th, 

1812, having on board Captain James Dacres, 

R. N., and the other surviving members of the comple- 


ment His 
Ship Guerriére, as some- 


of Majesty’s 


7 


CAMERON 


self as with certain forest influences which flowed from it. 

America had lacked a genuine naval enthusiasm prior 
to the brilliant success of the Constitution because, so far 
as the British Navy was concerned, she was the pos- 
sessor of an “inferiority 
complex.” Generations of 








what unenthusiastic guests, 
there was let loose in the 
world a bit of news that 
has profoundly influenced 
history. 

It would be idle to go 
into details here about the 


famous sea fight. Weare 
concerned here not so 


much with the victory it- 


An amazing result of the famous victory of 
the old ‘“‘Constitution” over the British ‘“Guer- 
riere’ was its immediate effect on America’s 
military policies. She acquired a genuine naval 
consciousness and began to think in terms of 
sea power. And so the influence of that victory 
was a forest influence and made itself felt 
through a demand for conservation of the finest 
naval construction material known at that day— 
the live oak of the Southern coastal regions. 


707 


tradition, to say nothing 
of very concrete demon- 
strations against the 
Spaniards and the French, 


had taught the average 
American that whipping 


the British Navy was one 
of the things that were 
not done. He might be as 
he pleased, 


patriotic as 
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but the Yankee down in his heart accepted “Brittannia 
Rules the Waves” as unquestioningly as a Scotchman 
accepts Presbyterianism. 

It was back to a country with such an obsession, and 
sunk into the depths of pessimistic foreboding over the 
outlook for success against such an antagonist in a war 
bound to be largely naval, that Captain Hull sailed the 
the that he had 
British at licked 


Constitution with astounding news 


licked the their exclusive game, and 


7 


ae 


Age 





in which these words appear constitute striking demon- 
But it is most emphatically fitting in this re- 
conception of forestal 


stration. 
cently dawned day of our new 
affairs to take note of and give 
forest influences of a bygone day that were no less real 
because unnoted or unduly appreciated at the time. The 
more we do this, the more will we appreciate the price- 


appraisement to those 


lessness of our forest heritage; the more will we cherish 
it in order that in our future, as in our past, it may 





a3 


U. S. S. FRIGATE “CONGRESS”—LAUNCHED ON AUGUST 15, 1799 
The history of this old boat shows that Georgia timber was used to the extent of $13,297.50 in her construction. 


Live oak 


was specified because it possessed an unrivalled staunchness and a freedom from rot and decay which guaranteed extra- 


ordinary maritime longevity. 


Her total cost was $197,246 and she was an 18 pounder frigate such as the English rated a 38. 


After an honorable and varied service of 37 years, she was finally broken up at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1836. 


them good. That day history was changed. America 
wrote the word “maybe” after “Brittannia Rules the 


Waves” and began to think in terms of sea power. She 


acquired at last a genuine naval consciousness. This 


she has never lost, though there have been times when 
she has grown forgetful of it. 


That victory in a naval sense put a heart of grace 
into the American, and thereby definitely made a “heart 
of oak” out of him. That the influence was by no 
means far-fetched there can be no question. It was a 
forest influence. And it has been America’s way to take 
the forest for granted. That it 
is no longer, the name and the purpose of the magazine 


We say it has been. 


be, to employ a figure in keeping with our present 
particular subject, a strong anchor to windward. 

The forest influences bearing upon the development 
of America as a naval power have not to do with live 
oak alone, or with that comparatively limited forest area 
in which that remarkable species is found. Adequately 
to deal with the forest-naval phase of our history as a 
whole is a thing that could not begin to be done in an 
article of this compass. We shall confine ourselves 
almost exclusively to the live oak end of the story here, 
however, not for that reason alone. We shall do so 
because the live oak end is the most spectacular and 
immediately interesting by reason of its intimate connec- 

















tion not only with that real beginning of our naval con- 
sciousness, but with our entire naval history prior to the 
advent of ship construction of iron and steel; as well as 


because of 
the fact that 
it was in con- 
nection with 
live oak that 
we made our 
first gesture 
as a nation 
towards  for- 
est conserva- 
tion. 
Compara- 
tively few 
Americans 
know that 
many years 
before Amer- 
ica began even 
to think of a 
system of Na- 
tional Forests 
in a_ general 
sense she pos- 
sessed such a 
system, and 
one of not in- 
significant 
proportions, 
in a naval 
sense. Still 
‘fewer know 
that this sys- 
tem of forests 
was guarded, 
although not 
with conspic- 
uous success, 
by a force 
corresponding 
roughly to the 
ranger guar- 
dians of to- 
day; and that 
it was in con- 
nection with 
this system 
that the first 
national effort 
at reforesta- 
tion in Amer- 
ica was made. 


It had been discovered long before the Revolution 
that live oak was the wood par excellence for shipbuild- 
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Foltz Studios. Photograph by courtesy of Mrs. Oemler. 
VIRGIN SOUTHERN PINE FOREST 
In Britain’s great struggle to hold the continent of North America, sea power was the ace of 
trumps. Ships being the foundation of her fighting power, construction and repair material 
were essential and so she reached out to the great pine forests of the new world to secure for 
her own ships the extraordinarily fine masts and spars which those forests afforded. 





to say nothing of a freedom from rot and decay which 
guaranteed extraordinary maritime longevity. That was 
why it was that those three old sea dogs of the Revolu- 


tion, Captains 
Barry, Dale 
and Truxton, 
stipulated live 
oak as the 
material out 
of which those 
six frigates 
authorized by 
the Act of 
March 2%, 
1794, should 
be built. Con- 
gress had 
taken this ac- 
tion upon the 
urgent recom- 
mendation of 
Washington, 
then Presi- 
dent, that the 
country put 
itself in a po- 
sition forcibly 
to resist the 
insolent ag - 
gressions of 
the Barbary 
Powers upon 
our shipping 
in the Medi- 
terranean. 
Eventually, 
because of the 
patching up of 
a peace with 
these piratical 
rovers, only 
three of the 
frigates were 
built, the 
Constitution, 
Constellation, 
and United 
States. But 
in their build- 
ing America’s 
inexperienced 
naval authori- 
ties learned 
something. 


The committee of naval captains, who had been ap- 
pointed to examine into matériel resources, and make 


ing, and that a vessel whose knees and bends were fash- recommendations regarding them, had reported that 


ioned of it possessed a staunchness that was unrivalled; 


live oak was abundant along the southern seaboard. 
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But they apparently overlooked, or at any rate under- 
estimated, the effect upon human nature which the sud- 
den demand of government for a huge stock of the tim- 
ber was bound to exert. Live oak sufficient for the 
construction of six big fighting ships constituted a size- 
able pile of wood. Gentlemen with an eye ever open 
to the main chance were just as numerous proportion- 
These gentlemen took note. They 
They bought with the intention 


ately then as now. 
looked about them. 
presently to sell. Live oak became very “active.” In 
a word the market was “bulled.” Live oak for the 
ships was to be had; but at a price. 

Of course, the perfectly natural reaction of the gen- 
tlemen at the head of naval affairs to that sort of thing 
was precisely what similarly induced reactions would be 
today. What to do? How to build a navy without 
being gouged? Schemes for the attainment of this 
object began to simmer in official brain pans, and it 
was not long before 
there was cooked up 
a beautifully simple 
idea. This was that 
the nation, instead of 
building its men-of- 
war out of live oak 
purchased in the open 
market should cut 
down trees growing 
on its own forest land 
and fabricate it as 
needed. In short it 
was proposed that 
the nation should have 
its own naval forests 
as a perpetual reser- 
voir of its necessary 
material and thus be 
free of the persons 
ready and willing “to 
profit by the occa- 
sion.” The idea took 
definite form in the 
Act of February 25, 
1799, appropriating 
$200,000 for “the purchase of growing or other timber, 
or of lands on which timber was growing suitable for 
the Navy.” And in December of that year our first 
National Naval Forest came into existence when Grov- 
er’s Island, off the coast of Georgia, containing 350 
acres, was purchased by the government for $7,500. In 
the following year a neighboring island was purchased, 
Blackbeard’s Island, containing 1,600 acres, the price in 
this instance being $15,000. Thus was America defi- 
nitely embarked in her first essay at forest conservation. 
The first step had been taken in an experiment destined 
to extend over half a century, and to be intimately bound 
up in some of the most interesting episodes in our 
national history. 





A CLOSE-UP OF BLACKBEARD’S ISLAND AS IT LOOKS TODAY 

—MOSTLY A SERIES OF SAND DUNES ON WHICH PINES, 

PALMS AND SCRUB OAK HAVE GROWN DURING A PERIOD 
OF YEARS 


Let us stop for a moment at this point, and, in a 
manner of speaking, take a look about us. Let us note, 
first, that the time of the taking of this precautionary 
measure was at the very beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century. Simultaneously, let us recall that at the three- 
quarter mark of the preceding century, certain very mo- 
mentous things, particularly from an American stand- 
point, had taken place. There had been a fight at a 
place called Bunker’s Hill, in Massachusetts, between 
some revolting subjects of a King and that King’s sol- 
diery. The subjects had seen fit to display at that en- 
gagement a flag with a pine tree on it. 

In July of the year following this battle certain 
representatives of these revolting subjects had assembled 
in Philadelphia and issued a certain Declaration which 
contained a list of grievances. One of these grievances 
was a complaint against their King sending certain 
“swarms of officers” among them to “harass” them and 
“eat out” their ‘‘sub- 
stance.” 

Now we learn from 
a study of American 
Colonial history that 
there came to be a 
fairly intimate con- 
nection in those days 
between the sea pow- 
er of Great Britain 
and the great pine 
trees of those vast 
forests that stretched 
away from the New 
England _ settlements 
towards Canada. Out 
of this connection 
there came to be a 
development of many 
interesting things—in- 
: cluding trouble, which 
~ is always interesting. 

Great Britain was 
engaged during prac- 
tically the whole of 
that long period in a 
life and death struggle with France; and the stakes in 
that struggle consisted, among other things, of the con- 
Sea power in such a strug- 
Sea power must have 


tinent of North America. 
gle was the ace of trumps. 
ships to maintain it, and for those ships there must 
be ship matériel, both for construction and repair. So 
it is almost superfluous to point out that Great Britain 
had a very real, and a very legitimate, interest in those 
great New England forests. It was most emphatically 
her game to secure for her own ships the extraordi- 
narily fine masts and spars which those forests afforded, 
and to use her utmost endeavors to prevent those poten- 
tial ship parts from finding their way to Brest and Tou- 
lon. Nor was it merely her own vital need that called 
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for such a policy. To that of the Colonists of her own 
breed in New England it was no less fundamentally im- 
Had France won control of the sea she would 


And had she won the war New 


portant. 
have won the war. 
England would have become New France. And _ the 
name of this publication would be, perchance, something 
like La Vie Forestiére de Amérique. 

It is not to be won- 
dered at that 


Great Britain had tried to do precisely the same thing— 
to wit: make secure her sea power by making secure 
her trees. The attempt to save the trees failed in both 
instances and each failure was due to the same cause— 
the point of view of the frontiessman. The contender 
against what Carlisle calls “the dark brute powers of 
nature” insisted in both instances upon 

following the immediate 

lines of least re- 





ALONG THE SHORE LINE AT BLACKBEARD’S ISLAND TODAY 
At the extreme south end the island is only a quarter of a mile wide, and its cultivation is hopeless 


because of the sand. It is difficult to explore the 


interior during the warm weather due to the 


prevalence of snakes and alligators. 


difficulties should have developed in the carrying out 
of such a vast policy, involving interests of so tremen- 
dous a description. Yet some of them at first glimpse 


seem rather surprising. For one thing, there seems to 


have sprung up among the New Englanders, for all 


their vital interest in the outcome of the conflict, a very 
large number of persons willing to “profit by the occa- 
sion.” Masts and spars for Royal Navy use “went up.” 
When an effort was made by Great Britain to preserve 
fine trees on ungranted lands for naval use by marking 
them with the naval symbol called the “Broad Arrow,” 
and by the creation of forest guardians to prevent their 
unlawful removal there was much resentment. Like- 
wise there was a great deal of tree stealing, much of it 
for the purpose of selling masts and spars to other naval 
powers than the home country. In short, what an his- 
torian has called the “King’s claim to the pines which 
had been growing there for centuries, so straight and 
tall, without the King’s aid or permission” was not 
looked upon with reverence by the very people who were 
dependent upon the King’s Navy to save them from 
passing under an alien domination. 

The reason for the device upon the flag at Bunker 
Hill and for the allusion in the’ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the officers who “ate out substance” will 
now be somewhat more apparent. Somewhat more ap- 
parent also will be the underlying reason for our be- 
ginning forest conservation at Grover’s Island just a 
quarter-century after we revolted from Great Britain. 


sistance in disposing of his spoils in that fierce conflict. 

To the naval “‘exultation” aroused by the sea showing 
we made in the War of 1812 our next advances in rigor 
are directly traceable. Secretary of the Navy Jones in 
1814 made flat declaration for reserving all public lands 
containing live oak for the use of the navy.* This 
meant a good deal more than a similar statement would 
have meant in 1800 because we had acquired Louisiana 
in the interim and a great deal of live oak was known 
to exist in that territory. And in Florida, which we ac- 
quired in 1819, still more of it existed. And within 
three years after the close of the War of 1812 legisla- 
tional efforts had begun aiming at the Jones ideal and 
going the Between 
1817 and 1823 Congress passed a series of laws provid- 
ing among other things, for the setting aside as “live oak 
reservations’ of public land areas found to contain this 


“ec 


Broad Arrow” at least one better. 


wood in abundance; and for the use of the naval and 
military forces of the government to protect them from 
spoilation.; Under the authority of these acts, as well 
as of the act of March 3, 1821 (3 Stat. L., 642) pro- 
viding generally for the gradual increase of the navy, 
some interesting developments of the broad arrow policy, 
American brand, came out into the open. There was the 
live oak prospecting expedition of our first forest ranger, 
James Leander Cathcart, Esq., through the forests and 
swamps of Louisiana and Alabama, resulting in setting 

*American State Papers, Naval Affairs, 1, 321. 

tActs of March 1, 1817 (3 Stat. L., 347); May 15, 1820 (3 Stat. L., 607); 
23 Feb., 1822 (3 Stat. L., 651). 

(Continued on page 767) 








The Wilderness Idea and the Forester 


By F. W. REED 


VAST solitude! Range upon range of forest- 
A clad, unexplored mountain slopes, capped with 

snowclad, unscaled peaks, the home of the 
bounding deer and the sure footed mountain sheep; 
mile upon mile of unmapped, winding stream, with 
leaping trout, cataracts to be carried around, rapids 
to be shof with daring skill, lakes whose shores are 
fringed with the primeval forest, and whose quiet is 
disturbed only by the crash of the moose as he breaks 
through to the lilypads. A country preserved forever 
from the prostitution of civilization, so vast in its ex- 
panse that only the hardy adventurer—he who knows 
the diamond hitch and the secrets of the dutch oven, 
or can pole his canoe through the treacherous shoals, 
can win to its heart. A region where such a man may 
wander for days and days, intimate with all that is 
primitive, and out of touch and out of memory with 
the taints of civilization and the comforts of home; 
a land giving to every man, according to his nature, 
an opportunity to be an intellectual savage for a 
few brief weeks. 

This is the “Wilderness Idea” which has been ad- 
vocated with such skilful argument, and with which 
many otherwise practical persons have such strong 
instinctive sympathy. 

A man’s attitude toward a question of public policy 
is influenced mainly by the background of his exper- 
ience, his habits of thought, and his personal tastes; 
it is seldom guided by cold logic based on concrete 
fact. With their background of forest life, one would 
expect the Wilderness Idea to appeal strongly to 
foresters. Why is it many of them do not support it? 

There is a forester who has loved the wild places 
ever since he was first old enough for his father to 
take him trout fishing, and deer hunting. He con- 
tinued to seek them out, not so much for the pride of 
a full creel, or of bringing down a buck with many 
points, but far more because the quest would lead him 
to where things were primitive, and only those would 
follow who were equally keen to forsake the softness 
of the city with its artificial hardness. As he grew 
older the longing for the wild places grew stronger. 
All of his brief vacations were spent among them. 
He revolted at the encroaching “progress,” with its 
railroads, highways and automobiles that the lovers 
of ease, with their irreverence and their banalities, 
might come and desecrate those wild places. 

If he had been of independent means, with leisure 
to indulge his fancies, he would have become an ama- 
teur nature lover, searching always further afield for 
the mountains and the lakes and the woods that were 
still as God had made them, and were not yet marked 
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for “improvement.” He would have given of his time 
and of his money to the preservation of the forests, 
the conservation of natural resources, to the exten- 
sion of the National Parks, and now lastly to the pre- 
servation of a few remmants of the fast disappearing 
wilderness. 

As it was he was afflicted with the curse of Adam. 
His brow must sweat that he might eat. To satisfy 
his soul and his stomach simultaneously, he turned pro- 
fessional and became a forester. The game was in- 
teresting; it gave a sense of usefulness, that he was 
helping to conserve by wise use, to assure the Nation 
its future supply of timber, and to keep her streams 
from drying up. He schooled himself to think in eco- 
nomic terms, to weigh forest values in dollars and 
cents, to figure in a practical way whether the land 
would yield more in timber or potatoes, to see in the 
trees the feet board measure which they contained, 
and to plan developments and improvements which 
would most cheaply deliver to the consumer these 
same feet board measure, for a home in the suburbs 
or a barn on the farm. 

But always the thing that held him to the task 
was the chance it gave to go, and see, and live, where 
Nature could still do as she would, before she should 
be “conquered” by modern mechanical genius. While 
his reason might be planning for economic develop- 
ment to the greatest good of the greatest number, and 
his intellect was appraising the forest, its trees and 
running streams, with financial standards, still his in- 
stinctive love for the primitive was being satisfied, or 
at least bribed into temporary silence. 

Now comes the Wilderness Idea, and its frank ad- 
vocates, lovers of nature, who are still amateur, who 
have not traded their souls for daily hire. His in- 
stinct rises up to join with them. He knows better 
than others how far the wilderness has disappeared, 
and how fast the remainder is shrinking. He would 
welcome any move to retain a small part of what is 
left. His reason however, with which he has earned 
his living, holds him back; it tells him there is no 
money in preserving primitive conditions, no develop- 
ment, no progress and no production; the natural re- 
sources are too badly needed to build hogpens, and to 
supply the weekly glut of Sunday Supplements; it 
does not cater to the recreational wants of the over- 
whelming majority who would ride to the extreme 
corners of the earth in their plushlined Fords, and 
who must find at the end of the journey the ubiquitous 
chicken dinner, electric lights, bridge whist, dancing, 
and all the other amenities they left in town; the in- 
finitesimally few who delight in Nature as God made 
(Continued on Page 750) 
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IKE, himself, never tells the tale. He 

wouldn’t, of course, for in its telling the 

chief part belongs to him. One of the 
minor epics of the northern Rockies it is—one of those 
tales of quiet, unpretentious courage that today men re- 
peat about many a campfire and that some day men’s 
sons will forget. Part of the unwritten history of the 
Service too, and of a man who has helped make the 
Service a power in the waste spaces. 

To this day I know nothing of Mike before he came 
into the Wind River country—and that’s ten years ago. 
He never talks of his life and none of us ever ask. 
Those things don’t matter. What does matter is that 
quietly and naturally he took his place among us. One 
summer he ran survey strips for the Forest Service and 
did a little timber cruising—always content in the tim- 
ber, always eager for the trail. Two years later Mike 
was wearing a Forest Ranger’s badge. 

That kind of a job seemed made to order for Mike. 
He scaled logs, counted cattle, built lookouts and fought 
fires. And by working twenty-five hours a day he man- 
aged to do a good share of what the Service expects 
of its Forest officers. Now the Ranger’s job, you know, 
provides more ways of making enemies than the Ger- 
man diplomatic corps ever dreamed of. Yet, looking 
back, I can’t remember anyone who claimed Mike hadn’t 
given him a square deal. 

Meanwhile the years passed. Mike has seen foresters 
come and go. He has watched rosy cheeked boys, just 
out of forest school, go up the long official ladder from 
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Forest Assistant to 

District Forester. Boys, 

who when they first 

came out, thought a 
diamond hitch was a 

piece of Navajo jewel- 

ry and a gunny sack a 

kind of holster. Mike 

could have gone up the 

ladder too but he liked the coun- 
try and he liked us — so he 
stayed. And that went big with 
us on Wind River. I suppose * 

if there had been a town to be mayor of, 

Mike would have been Mayor. Instead, he 

served as a combination Justice of the Peace and father 
confessor. Everybody brought his troubles to Mike, 
whether it was a collicky horse or a run-away wife. And 
Mike, I think, always helped for he possessed a kind of 
unshaken trust in life and life’s Creator. Meanwhile, 
as I say, time passed. 

A saw mill made its appearance above the Ranger 
Station, under contract to cut National Forest timber. 
With it came a horde of bohunks and _ lumberjacks, 
Swedes, Poles and Finns, until, as Mike said, even the 
Indians took to snuff and Scandinavian accents. Log- 
ging trails weaved their way up Lava Creek and back 
on Sheridan. The hum of the saw broke the forest 
stillness and sled loads of lodgepole and spruce began 
coming down the tote road, to be piled up along the 
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waterways for the spring drive. 
Snow flies early on Wind Rivez. 
the Forest Service scale registered two feet and in the 
gulches snow had drifted until you could walk across a 
four-rail fence and never know it. With December 


By Thanksgiving 


came heavier storms and all through those short dark 
days the haulers worked steadily to keep the main road 
open. Back on Lava Creek the skid trails were buried. 
Our one road to the outside world had already become 
an impassable lane of frozen drifts. So Wind River got 
out its skiis and snowshoes and settled down to the long 
monotony of winter. 

I sometimes think that only those who have known 
the white silent winters of the north country can un- 
derstand what Christmas means. It’s something more 
than just a holiday—for us it’s an occasion, a definite 
milestone in winter’s passing, a chance to rest from our 
solitary fight for life’; necessities. It’s a time when 
the hunter leaves his trap lines, the forester comes down 
out of the timber and the prospector lays aside his pick— 
all making toward some little outpost of civilization to 
talk and laugh and for a while forget the dreary silent 
loneliness of those wind-swept days. For us on Wind 
River the commissary of the logging camp was our focus 
of civilization. Beyond lay only the trackless wilder- 
ness, empty of life now beneath the frozen stars. 

Early on the morning of the twenty-fourth I hitched 
up the sled and struck out for the logging camp. Near 
the bridge I picked up Mike who was scaling logs and 
together we drove to the commissary. We passed lit- 
tle groups of lumberjacks, ranchers and miners on the 
road—all of Wind River was gathering at the camp. 
Christmas was in the very air. Spruce boughs covered 





the walls, tinsel and a few wreaths hung above the door. 
Old Dodo, the cook, intimated in profane ecstacy that 
a plum pudding was in the making. And the League of 
Nations hadn’t a more cosmopolitan assembly than the 
commissary that day before Christmas. We were greeted 
with “Merzy Christmas” in a dozen languages, includ- 
ing Sioux and Arapahoe. Handshakes were heartier and 
smiles a little more kindly. Why not? It was the time 
for good will. We had the rest of the year for our 
jealousies and our gusts of anger. 

The big stove roared and crackled while outside the 
sky was darkening. An hour later a howling blizzard 
swept out of the north and from the commissary door 
you couldn’t see the corral twenty feet away. Men 
came in choking and gasping, rubbing their hands to- 
gether, stamping before the fire. 

Then out of the storm Lars Soren came. Lars is 
known as the Fighting Swede. He isn’t a likeable chap, 
Soren. In fact the only likeable thing about him is 
Paula, his six-year-old daughter. Who Paula’s mother 
was, I never knew. Soren had brought the little tow- 
haired youngster into the hills over a year ago and 
single-handed built a log shack up on Lava Creek and 
there Paula lived—a quiet timid little cuss, looking with 
wide blue eyes upon a world that must, at best, have 


seemed strange and unexplainable. Quite alone she was, 
all day long, except for that mongrel pup of hers. I can’t 
believe she could have been very happy up there on the 
mountain side with the four winds of the world to keep 
hes company. Soren couldn’t have been much of a 
parent. He had all the vices of a lumberjack and none 
of the virtues. Soren was what, further south, men 
call a bad hombre. 

From the first, Mike had been a great favorite with 
Paula; that was natural, too. He’s the kind of man 
that children and dogs instinctively trust. So when- 
ever Mike could get away from the Ranger Station he took 
the trail up to Lars’ cabin and there he'd sit, cutting 
out pictures for her from the mail order catalogues, 
showing her how to préss flowers and on infrequent 
rambles through the forest, teaching her a world of 
woodslore. So, to Paula, Mike was a kind of god. 

As Lars came stamping up to the stove, I looked for 
Paula—she wasn’t there. 

I learned why a moment later, when the company 
doctor growled at him, “Soren, you ought to be up with 
Paula. Didn’t I tell you she’s too sick to leave alone?” 

Lars grinned. ‘Goin’ back in a couple of hours.” 

“Ts she any better?” 

“Purty good. I tole her to stay in bed like you said.” 

Then he sauntered across the room. 

Doc glared after the retreating figure. 

“How sick is she?” Mike asked. 

“She’s plenty sick—fever and bronchial cold. Needs 
care or * * *’ he shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve been 
up twice this week—that beast ought to be up there 
right now.” 

After dinner the lamps were lighted early and in a fog 
of tobacco smoke we sat around the stove. Sovzen left 
an hour later. Outside, the snow, driven before the gale, 
hissed like dry sand against the frosted panes; but the 
stove, crammed with fat pine knots, only purred and 
chuckled. Christmas Eve! Before us loomed a com- 
fortable night of warmth and fellowship. We sank back 
contentedly and filled our pipes. 

It must have been after ten when the door flung open 
and Doc entered. Anger smouldered in his eyes. “Sor- 
en’s back,”’ he said abruptly. “Tried to make the cabin 
and couldn’t pick up the trail.” I heard Mike swear 
beneath his breath. 

Doc brushed the snow from his coat. 
living man could make it and find the cabin. From the 
sound of the storm he may be right.” 

“But Paula ’ a dozen of us began. 

Doc nodded. “That’s it. Paula. She can’t get 
through the night alone. A fire’s got to be kept there. 
Even now I don’t like to think of what may be happening.” 

Outside the wind howled in high derision. Somewhere 
near the camp a spruce fell with a muffled thud and for 


“Lars says no 


a time no man spoke. 

Then Mike rose and, knocking the ashes from his pipe, 
slowly put on his mackinaw. “I’ve been thinking of 
going up to see Paula this Christmas Eve. Guess I'd 
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‘closed,” Mike said afterwards, 
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better start.” He spoke so quietly, as if he were about 
to stroll down to the bunk house. Yet it was Mike’s 
way of saying he was going out into that swirling, chok- 
ing tempest and try to make Lars’ cabin. Ten miles 
through the drifting snow and utter darkness. Ten miles 
facing that killing blast. And above on the mountain 
side in all that wilderness of white a cabin—an infinitesi- 
mal dot in the trackless waste. Well, he might make it. 

Theze was a little catch in Doc’s voice. “When you 
‘you'll find 


get there,” and he tried to speak casually, 
some medicine I left. Directions are on it. Keep Paula 
covered up and warm.” Then his hand slipping to the 
huge mittened paw of Mike, 
pressed it. ‘“‘And God guide you.” 

A moment later the door 
opened. The wind rattled the 
spruce boughs above us and 
from out the blackness a cloud 
of snow swept the threshold. 
Then the door closed and Mike 
was gone. 

An old Norwegian sawer was 
first to speak. “By Gar,” I heard 
him mutter. “I tank he stand 
no chance. But by Gar he bane 
one man.” As if in answer the 
storm shzvieked defiance to all 
mankind. 

Now the rest of this tale I 
have picked up bit by bit—pieced 
it together from what Mike told 
me. Part of it I’ve just guessed. 


“Two minutes after the door 


“the camp was blotted out. The 
searchlight wasn’t much help. 
For a time I could tell when I 
was in the road by the feel of 
the sled tracks. Later I lost 
them.” 

Up above where the timber 
is sparser and the full fury of 
the storm unobstructed Mike 
fought for breath at every step. 
Bent double in the face of the 
wind, he floundered uncertainly 
on, knowing only that some- 
where above him the cabin lay. 
Once he came out upon Squaw 
Park—too far to the left. Wear- 
ily he turned back into the tim- 
ber. An hour passed, two hours. 
To Mike an eternity. His lungs 
ached and the soft snow clung 
to his snowshoes. 


Once he sat down to rest. 





a second and in that second I all but fell asleep. Never 
so absolutely done in my life. It wasn’t only the storm. 
It was that hopeless feeling that told me go where I 
might, I could never find the cabin.” 

Three hours, four. 
white ledge of rock. For a hundred yards he followed 


Suddenly before him loomed a 


it, then sick at heart realized he was at the base of the 
Mike had missed the cabin and gone two 
Weak with the struggle but unbeaten he 
‘-y again. Twice in his descent he slipped 


promontory. 
miles beyond ! 


turned back to t 
and fell. Once for a space he lay still, 
then fought to his feet again. It was 
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“MIKE FLOUNDERED UNCERTAINLY ON,— KNOWING ONLY 
THAT SOMEWHERE ABOVE HIM THE CABIN LAY” 


“That almost got me. Just for 








Xmas lrees—Jolly Good Foresters 


x Denver Transforms the Holiday Harvest Into Good Forestry 4 


By M. W. THompson 


“I’ve heard a pleasant piece of news for children who are good,— 

A million lovely Christmas trees are waiting in the wood, 

With tapering stems that seek the sky, they grow so tall and straight, 
And boughs adorned with clustering cones, the fir trees stand and wait. 
Indeed, the green procession is already marching down 

From the forests on the mountain, to the children in the town.” 


ENVER’S 300,000 people will use 40,000 Christ- 

mas trees this year. This is not a guess, but a 

careful estimate based on five consecutive muni- 

cipal census reports. This city probably knows more 

about its use of this commodity than any other city, and 
there is a reason. 

Before 1920, it was common every year to see many 
bonfires burning on the vacant lots of the city between 
Christmas and New Year. These bonfires were destroy- 
ing surplus trees the market could not absorb. Naturally 
they shocked many citizens who were interested in con- 
servation and the memory of them was even more shock- 
ing when the source of supply was observed during the 
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summer: healthy young stands and choice scenic spots 
in Denver’s mountain parks scarred and mutilated. It 
was easy to see the end of these young stands and the 
doom of Denver’s prize possession if unchecked com- 
petition were allowed to surfeit the city with greenery 
every year. 

While many more radical individuals and organiza- 
tions were advocating a ban on all natural trees, the 
City administration devised a more conservative, but 
none the less effective means of checking the destruction 
which seemed to have become a necessary part of the 
holiday season. 

On March 18, 1920, the council passed an ordinance 


CHRISTMAS. TR ss : 





THE FORESTERS DEMONSTRATE THAT THE HAPPY CUSTOM OF CUTTING 


CHRISTMAS TREES IS NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH GOOD FORESTRY PRACTICE 
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A BIT OF WOODS THAT HAS B 
THE RESULT IS A WELL SPACED FOREST, 


MAKING INCREASED GROWTH 
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;EEN THINNED BY TAKING OUT CHRISTMAS TREES. 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION FOR 


Canyon and all appli- 
cants to the Govern- 
ment for trees were di- 
rected to this location 
where the work of pro- 
viding holiday decora- 
tions was transformed 
into scientific forestry 
of perhaps the most in- 
tensive type yet put 
into effect in the west. 
In that year, 200 trees 
were cut in all—a small 
beginning. Yet these 
pioneers in applied 
forestry had confidence 
in the future of this 
scheme so they estab- 
lished four check plots 
in a typical stand for 
the purpose of learn- 
ing how dense a stand 
should be left after 
thinning. One plot 
was left untouched 
with 2,747 trees per 
acre, or with trees ap- 


requiring every Christmas tree vendor in the city to proximately 4 feet apart; another plot was left with 
This at once reduced the 1,614 per acre, or with a space of about 5 by 5 feet; a 


purchase a fifty-dollar license. 
‘stands” in town and enabled the city to 


7 


number of 
enforce another re- 
striction which was 
provided for by the 


, Same measure ; namely, 


that all trees sold must 
be cut under the su- 
pervision of the City 
or the United States 
Forest Service unless 
cut on private land, in 
which case the exact 
location and ownership 
of the land must be 
shown. 

About the same 
time, or perhaps a lit- 
tle earlier, officers of 
the Pike National For- 
est, just west of Den- 
ver, began to see pos- 
sibilities in this Christ- 
mas tree demand as a 
means for thinning out 
some_ over-crowded 


Stands of young Doug- 


las fir. Work was start- 
ed by the Forest Serv- 
ice in 1920 in Jarre 


= 6 


~Z wm 
TREES PILED ALONG THE ROAD, READY FOR LOADING AND HAULING TO 
“THE CHILDREN IN THE TOWN” 


third with 1,006, or with about 6% feet by 6% feet 











spacing; and the fourth with 658 trees per acre, or with 
a space of about 8 by 8 feet. Every remaining tree on 
each plot was measured, numbered and permanently 
Recurring measurements at 5-year intervals will 


tagged. 
The den- 


indicate which stand shows the best growth. 
sity of that plot will then be adopted as a guide. Mean- 
while, the selection of t-ees cut is based upon a conserva- 
tive standard with the assurance that additional cuts can 
be made Not only did these foresters wish to 
make a practical use of this opportunity for thinnings, 


soon. 


but also they wished to demonstrate that the supplying of 
happiness through this old and cherished custom is not 
incompatible with good forestry. It was their opinion 
that not only could this demand be used to improve 
stands so closely stocked they had ceased to grow but 
that Christmas trees could be grown successfully as a 
commercial by-product, just as mine props and fence 
posts. 

Each succeeding year has seen a substantial increase 
Pike. At first, however, it was 
Many people feared that the 


in this business on the 
somewhat misunderstood. 
Service had deserted the cause of conservation for com- 
mercialism—had sold its birthright for a bowl of pot- 


tage. So a tag was devised and put on each tree so cut: 


THIS TREE 
Was cut from the National Forest 
the direction of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice for the improvement of the forest stand. 


under 


This awoke an intelligent and active interest from many 
local organizations, especially the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce through its Forestry Committee. As a result 
of their efforts, the approval of the city was secured for 
all Christmas tree merchants who could show that their 
trees were cut as beneficial thinnings, even though taken 
from private land. This approval was expressed on a 
similar tag which enabled such vendors to enjoy the 
same favor with the public as that which followed the 
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1924. In 
Produc- 


tag from the Forest Service. This was in 
1925, this custom became even more popular. 
tion of trees was held to a point very near consump- 
tion and there is now evidence in the hills that good 
instead of harm resulted from the cutting. 

On the Government sale area, which is now a real 
show place, this work has assumed proportions. From 
a beginning of 200 trees in 1920, it grew to 7,000 trees 
and 70 tons of boughs in 1925. Not all the trees that 
should be cut are of good enough form to make Christ- 
mas trees, so the boughs are trimmed off and used for 
making wreaths and other decorations. Incidentally, this 
close utilization practically eliminates fire hazard from 
an idea for future thought. 





the cutover area 

The trees, where thinnings are being made in Jarre 
Canyon, vary from 1 to 25 feet in height, although the 
There are diff- 
There 


age is pretty uniformly about 35 years. 
culties in the way of handling such operations. 
are many variables in size, age and quality which make 
it very difficult to estimate costs and returns. In dense 
stands the percentage of usable trees is very low, vary- 
ing from 2 to 4 per cent of all the trees which must 
be cut to make the operation a beneficial thinning. Thus, 
to get 10,000 Christmas trees, it is necessary to cut 
from 250,000 to .500,000 trees of all sizes, bough de- 
mands utilizing the foliage of the culls in such a cut. 
Incidentally, 50 acres of wild, greatly overcrowded for- 
est are converted, by such a cut, into a tended forest, 
well spaced and in excellent condition for increased 
growth. Similar conditions result throughout the region 
where forestry is made the rule. 

Thus 40,000 Christmas trees cut from many sources 
will bring happiness again this year to Denver, undi- 
minished by any feeling of regret that growing forests 
must be destroyed to satisfy a time-honored custom, 
rather increased by the knowledge that these symbols 
of cheer and good will originated in an act of benefit to 
the forests of the nearby hills. 
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The Cover Insert— 


photographic contest. 


clouds.” 


The Prize Winner 


In this month’s cover insert we present the winner of the first prize in our recent 
It was chosen unanimously by the Judges out of several 
hundred entries submitted from every part of the country. 


Mr. Karl Fichtner who took the picture tells us ‘‘Pausing for a moment, last winter, 
in the beautiful Lansdowne Valley near Philadelphia, | was fortunate in photograph- 
ing this charming snow scene just as the morning sun was breaking through the storm 
Mr. Fichtner has happily attained a winter mood of rare beauty. 
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G forestry 


By P. G. ReEDINGTON 





RGANIZED efforts to save some of our rich forest re- 
sources to the nation had started with the creation 
of the American Forestry Association in 1875. 





Yet it was not until 1891 that Congress gave the President 
euthority to set aside public lands for forest purposes, to be 
designated and administered as Forest Reserves. Already 
through over-liberal land grants and through legitimate as 
well as fraudulent homestead and timber claims, the vast 
forests of the West were rapidly passing out of public owner- 
ship and so doomed largely to destructive exploitation. 
President Cleveland, with farsightedness and courage, took 
advantage of the authority given him by Congress by reserving 
extensive areas of forest from further entry and it was toward 
the end of his administration that the Secretary of the Interior 
obtained from the National Academy of Sciences a report on 
“The inauguration of a forest policy for the forested lands of 
This historic report outlined the basic or- 
10 years later, took form in the 
It is significant that Gifford 


the United States.” 
ganization which, nearly 
United States Forest Service. 
Pinchot, the pioneer and crusader in forestry, was a member of 
the Committee that drew up the report. 

Armed with knowledge, vision and courage, it was Pinchot’s 
great good fortune to find in Theodore Roosevelt a man who 
through his own firsthand experience and personal tastes shared 
the hope of ending forest destruction and through the power of 
his great office was able to make public forestry a far more 
potent thing than it had ever been before. The brilliant part- 
nership of Roosevelt and Pinchot created the Forest Service, 
laid the foundations of national forestry, and gave to the cause 
of forest conservation a romance, a color, a moral sanction, and 
a popularity of inestimable driving force. ; 

Not until 1905, when the Forest Reserves, now under the 
more appropriate name of National Forests, were transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture by Act of Congress, and placed 
under the authority of the Forest Service, was the way open, 
not only to expand them greatly, but to lay the foundations for 
developing them as a great public agricultural enterprise—the 
growing of timber crops. 

Those were the pioneer and romantic days of the Forest Serv- 


ice. The Western mountaineers and plainsmen were a breed of 
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independent, courageous men inured to a rough-and- 
ready life and brooking only enough social restraint 
to protect their individual rights. They had long pos- 
sessed the free run of the public domain for grazing 
and for timber. What right had these Eastern bureau- 
crats to come with their fine-spun theories of con- 
servation and regulated use? The early days of the 
Service were a long continued struggle to bring order 
out of the competitive struggle for grass, to curb the 
timber-trespassers, and to bring these forest users to 
see that the careful use of the forest resources was as 
much to their interest as to that of the public. And 
the Service was like- 
wise confronted with 
the necessity of cre- 
ating a corps of 
trained nen to patrol 
and protect these 
Western wildernesses, 
to begin the system 


ee . °° 
of trails, roads, and wasting assets. 


telephone lines that 
are still extending 
their network over 


remote mountains, to 
handle the increasing 
business with grazers, 
timber purchasers and 
other users, and above 
all to put down the 
forest fires that had 
hitherto been allowed 
to ravage the forests 
at will. Out of this 
hard school of ex- 
perience emerged that indispensable, basic figure of the 
Service—the Forest Ranger, the man who bears the 
heat and smoke of the battle in the front trenches of 
forest development. 

To this early period belongs one of the most colorful 
episodes of American history. In 1906 a Western Sen- 
ator introduced a bill forbidding the President, without 
the specific consent of Congress, to make any further 
additions to the National Forests in five Western States 
containing vast forests in the unreserved public domain. 
It was not characteristic of Roosevelt or Pinchot to stand 
by and let these great riches pass out of public owner- 
ship as they would pass if not reserved from entry. In 
a brief time, by dint of tremendous labor, the men of 
the Service mapped millions of acres of these forests, 
and the President proclaimed them National Forests. 
Then—probably with a Rooseveltian chuckle—he signed 
the bill, which by his audacity had been shorn of all 
effect. 

So against the power of strong opponents and fierce 
attacks the Forest Service was built up and the Na- 
tional Forests greatly extended. From the outset two 
cardinal principles governed their administration. The 


energy and intelligence. 


We have lately heard much about the menacing ex- 
haustion of soil fertility in America. 
forest soil of America—one-fourth of all our land— 
has been undergoing a more complete, a more insidious, 
and more menacing sterilization. 
sidered our forests are by and large still treated as 
Yet this policy is as shortsighted and 
disastrous industrially as it is publicly and socially. No 
industry and no nation can survive on the waste of 
natural resources. The public cannot alone assume the 
burden of forest renewal nor can it permanently ac- ,., 
cept the steadily increasing wastes of denuded forest 
land as the price of its lumber supply. Here then is the 
problem on which all forest agencies, from the private 
owner to the Government, must unite with a renewed 
The time is ripe for a large 
extension of industrial forestry. 
sentimentality and words, but for a hard, stubborn, 
realistic grappling with the technique of saving our 
forest lands from further waste. 


first was that these resources should be used but used 
wisely in a way to insure their perpetuity. The second 
was that the National Forests should be administered 
for the greatest good of the greatest number in the long 
run. It was a policy of democratic restraint. There 
was to be no monopoly of resources and likewise there 
was to be no destructive exploitation, 

Today the National Forests embrace about 250,000 
square miles, equivalent to about one-eleventh of the 
total land area of the United States. They contain 
about one-fifth of all the standing timber in this country. 
Devoted primarily to growing successive crops of timber 
the National Forests, 
according to  neces- 
sarily rough estimates, 
can ultimately grow 
about six to seven 
billion board feet of 
timber a year, equiva- 
lent to about twenty 
per cent of our pres- 
ent annual sawtimber 
consumption. Live- 
stock grazing is also 
important indus- 
try, for on the Na- 
tional Forests are 
grazed thirty per cent 
of the range cattle 
and sheep of the 
Western States. Coup- 
led with the continu- 
ous production of 
these basic crops, is 
the aim of encourag- 
ing permanent industries to utilize them and so to dis- 
courage the uneconomic and unsocial regime of migra- 
tory lumbering and migratory grazing. The permanent 
prosperous community is as much a part of the ideal of 
the forester as the continuous growing of timber crops. 

I have dealt at this length with the National Forests 
because they embody the first great measure against the 
tide of forest destruction that has swept so many of our 
forests away. Numerous formidable attacks have been 
launched against the National Forest system in the in- 
terests of the old regime of unregulated exploitation. 
Each of them has failed, because an awakened public has. 
fought them off. It is no longer within the range of 
probability that this wisely conceived and firmly estab- 
lished public enterprise will be abolished or weakened. 
But eternal vigilance is the price of public resources as 
well as of liberty. 

Indeed there is every reason to believe that the Na- 
tional Forests will be very considerably extended within 
the next two or three decades. In the forward march 
of forest conservation, the second great National step 
came in 1911. It consisted in adding to the principle 
of reserving public lands the principle of direct purchase 


For decades the 


Industrially con- 


It is not a matter for 
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of forest lands by the Federal Government. That fine 
public servant, the late John W. Weeks, was one of the 
outstanding figures in this movement, and the legislation 
From that 
forest 


in which it was embodied bears his name. 
million acres of 


time to the present about 2% 
land, principally in the White and Appalachian moun- 
tains, have been acquired and put under administration. 
The Weeks law permitted only the purchase of forest 
lands that were useful in protecting the headwaters of 
navigable streams. In 1924 the Clarke-McNary law 
removed this limitation, so that the acquisition program 
now looks forward to extensive purchases in the Lake 
States, the Southern pineries, and elsewhere. Mean- 
while, other legislation has provided for the extension 
or consolidation of existing National Forests by the 
exchange of National Forest land or timber for adja- 
cent forest lands. 

Parallel with these developments in Federal forestry 
have come distinguished achievements by many States. 
Pennsylvania, for example, owns more than a million 
acres of forest lands, obtained by purchase and now 
worth five times as much as they cost. So successful 
have these State forests been, financially and other- 
wise, that there is now pending an amendment to the 
Constitution looking to a bond issue of $25,000,000 to 
buy more forests. An excellent system of roads, trails, 
and telephone lines has been constructed in the State 
forests, and the entire forested region of the State is 
covered by the forest fire lookout system and protected 
by over 100 foresters employed yearlong and by 3,600 
fire wardens. Ninety-eight per cent of all forest fires 
are reported promptly by or to forest officers; the dif- 
ferent forest areas have been carefully studied and 
specific plans of fire combat prepared. This splendid 
system of forest fire control has, in the past dozen years 
reduced the acreage of the average fire by three-fourths. 

But her efforts have not stopped here. The State 
forest nurseries turn out 10 million little trees a year 
and by 1928 will have a much larger output. The 
Forest Department activity aids private owners in the 
management of their forests, does much work in public 
education, and manages the State forests as public busi- 
ness enterprises that bring each year a larger return to 
the public treasury. 

Forestry activities are going forward in many other 
States. Thirty-three of the thirty-nine forest States 
have organized State Forestry Departments. The States 
own 81% million arces of forest land, practically all of 
it under protection but not all under intensive forest 
management. The movement for State forestry has 
steadily gathered headway, and many States are doing 
invaluable work in protection, public education, and prac- 
tical help to forest owners. 

Among the latest additions to the roll of public for- 
It is as yet a small addition 
The movement is gaining 

We need to localize for- 


ests is the town forest. 
but one full of promise. 
momentum in the Northeast. 


estry practice, and bring it down to the every day man. 
How can we do that better than by the town or county 
forest? Every citizen will have a share in its owner- 
ship, many will share in its management, many will 
work and many more will play in it. And, if we can 
judge by the European experience of centuries, the town 
forest has that most inviting of appeals—the reduction 
of taxes. Indeed, in more than one town of Europe, 
the ever-growing forest has abolished taxation. 

The splendid progress of the States has led to the 
third great step in a national forestry program—co- 
operation with the States in carrying forward the pro- 
grams so ably inaugurated by them. In 1911, again 
with the strong support of John W. Weeks, Congress 
authorized cooperation between the Forest Service and 
the States for fire control both in State and in private 
forests. 

In many States, and particularly in the Far West and 
the Northeast, official efforts for fire control are most 
ably supported by associations of forest land owners. 
Indeed, in many regions they were among the earliest 
protection agencies in the field, and by good organiza- 
tion, physical improvements, and the development of 
public sentiment, have played an important role in the 
protection movement. They are destined for an ever 
more important part as, in greater numbers, the private 
owners swing into the cooperative movement. 

Other important phases of forestry are recognized by 
the Clarke-McNary Law, notably forest planting and the 
education of farmers in the proper handling of farm 
woodlands. 

Many of the States, particularly in the East, have 
made splendid progress in promoting tree planting. | 
have already spoken of Pennsylvania’s activity. New 
York is the leader in nursery work, with an output of 
30 million trees a year. Other outstanding States are 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio and New Hampshire. The 
demand for nursery stock by farmers in the West is 
rapidly increasing and is leading to the development of 
State nurseries there also. A year ago only 13 States 
were distributing planting stock; today 32 States are 
engaged in this work. 

It will be a surprise to many to learn that nearly 

of our forest lands are comprised within 
The farmer therefore is destined to play an 
To reach these 


one-third 
farms. 

important part in timber production. 
millions of small forest owners with the message of bet- 
ter care of their woodlands, the Clarke-McNary Law 
authorizes Federal cooperation with the States. To be 
overcut, overgrazed and burned until their productive 
vitality is diminished or destroyed is the fate of too 
many farm woodlands. We must bring the farmer to 
understand that timber is a crop to be grown from the 
soil, as much so as wheat or potatoes. We must teach 
both the farmer and the local banker that a healthy, pro- 
ductive farm woods is a necessary part of diversified 
agriculture and an unsurpassed security for loans, and 
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that by simple precautions it can be protected and im- 
proved. 

Side by side with these Federal and State 
ments in what we may call applied forestry has gone a 
steady scientific and professional development. Some of 
the best achievements of American forestry have been in 
education and research. When the National Academy 
of Science made its famous report of 1897 it put for- 
ward the suggestion that the Government establish a 
National Forest School for the training of its forest 
officers, similar to the famous and historic French For- 
3ut forest education in America 
3eginning with 


develop- 


est School at Nancy. 
was destined to take another course. 
Cornell in 1898, rapidly followed by Yale and the Uni- 
colleges and universi- 

Today there are 22 
They naturally differ 
of them are designed 


versity of Michigan, a number of 
ties established schools of forestry. 
such schools in the United States. 
in standards and curricula, but all 
to train professional foresters and many of them also 
are doing valuable original work in forest research. 

Of all educational movements in forestry, the earliest 
in the field were the forestry associations, designed to 
awaken the public to the dangers of forest destruction. 
I have already referred to the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, and to the American Forestry Association, 
now under the able presidency of Mr. George D. Pratt. 
There is also in the national field the American Tree 
Association, which owes its existence to the public spirit 
and generosity of Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack. The So- 
ciety of American Foresters, composed of professional 
foresters, has long had an important part in the for- 
estry movement. In addition to these national associa- 
tions, there are 25 State forestry associations. For half 
a century this movement has steadily gathered headway 
and has had an enormous and incalculable influence in 
shaping our forest policies. 


There is another type of association to which I have 





already briefly alluded—the forest protective association 
—which contains great potentalities of popular educa- 
tion. 

Forest research is the lighthouse and pathfinder of 
the forester. Some forty years ago the Department of 
Agriculture attacked the problem of promoting the closer 
utilization of timber as a measure of forest conservation. 
Out of that early beginning has emerged the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the United States Forest Service, 
which employs a staff of some 80 research specialists, 
devoted to every phase of the effective utilization of 
wood. Our tradition has been one of harvesting a wild 
crop, the free gift of nature. 
fore had to begin at the beginning and it has had to 


Forest research has there- 


deal with the highest and most complex of plant asso- 
Federal research in timber-growing began on 
Today the Forest Service 


ciations. 
a small scale many years ago. 
has Experiment Stations in nine of the principal forest 
regions, and two more have just been authorized by 
Congress—one for Pennsylvania and the adjacent States 


and one for the central hardwood region of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys. They deal with the problem of 
how to grow the most wood of the best kind on a given 
serve impartially the Federal, the 
forest owner. 


acre of land, and they 
State, and the private 

I can touch only briefly the many other agencies in 
the field of forest research—the forest schools, the State 
departments of forestry, and private institutions. Some 
of the forest schools, such as those of Harvard, Yale, 
New York State College, California, and Washington, 
have established valuable experimental and demonstra- 
tion forests. Within the year the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has launched a world-wide survey of forest research 
a work destined at the very least to produce a better 
coordination among research institutions and _ possibly 
to lead to new institutions for research. 

If I were asked to define the most important single 
element in our forest problem, I should say it is the large 
private forest holdings. Something like half our total 
forest area is comprised in these holdings, and among 
them there is a remarkable concentration of ownership. 
Our major progress in forestry has been in public for- 
estry including forest education and research. Yet there 
are promising stirrings in the field of industrial forestry. 





An encouragingly large number of big owners have em- 
barked on timber-growing as a business enterprise. This 
movement is particularly noticeable in the South, the 
Northeast, and the Pacific States, where progressive 
practice in fire control and logging has been instituted 
on many large holdings. Many companies are doing 
considerable planting, sparing seed trees, practicing closer 
utilization, and employing foresters. In promoting in- 
dustrial forestry, as well as public forestry, many of 
the leading lumbermen and industrial associations are 
taking an ever more progressive and helpful part. 

The economic factors are favorable to a wide ex- 
tension of industrial forestry; our industrial security de- 
mands it, and it will be a test of the vision and states- 
manship of the lumber industry to continue this move- 
ment so hopefully begun and pull itself out of the slough 
of destructive lumbering. 

Such in briefest outline are the 
achievements of American forestry in the half century 


some of major 
since it became a large public issue. 

The most immediately urgent problem is greatly to 
We still tol- 
million acres 


extend and strengthen forest fire control. 

erate 85,000 forest fires a year that burn 27 
of land covered wholly or in part with forest growth, 
either young or mature. Under the regime of destruc- 
tive forest exploitation we must frankly recognize the 
tendency to confine private protective efforts to mer- 
chantable timber and to abandon and neglect cut-over 
land from which must come our future timber supply. 
The program of cooperation is now on trial. It has 
started well. Unless it succeeds, not only in protect- 
ing old forests but in establishing new ones, we shall 
probably be forced in the public interest to take to more 


(Continued on Page 750) 























S TIME 
active interest in our song birds as well as 
in the larger varieties known as game birds. 

_This is not only true of the summer season, when our 


$On2s°8e€T s 
are rather more 
numerous but in 
winter as well. 
Of course’ the 
number and va- 
riety of birds that 
remain in the 
Northern 
states during win- 
ter is not great. 
Nevertheless there 
are birds that 
spend their sum- 
mers further 
north and _ breed 
there and come 
down to us only 
when the snow is 
deep and _ their 
natural feeding 
grounds are cov- 
ered. 

The pleasure 


goes on more people are taking an 


bar 
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is very real. 





Biological Survey 
A JOLLY LITTLE CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST ON THE SNOW NEAR 


IN NEW YORK 


derived from furnishing our little feathered friends 
with food during the blustering days of a long winter 
A feeding station in plain view of one of 
the windows when the ground outside is covered with 


snow and a good- 
ly number of 
smaller winter 
birds all enjoying 
the food you pro- 
vide offers a pas- 
time of ever in- 
creasing interest. 

Most_ song 
birds of the sum- 
mer season have 
plenty of food 
furnished by na- 
ture. In fact, their 
needs are sup- 
plied almost any- 
where in the city 
or country. In 
the winter it is 
another story. It 
is much rmore dif- 
ficult for the 
birds that remain 
with us to find 
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food. Most of the winter birds are seed eaters and unless the snows 
become very deep they can usually find a good supply of weed seeds 
about the open fields. But when the snow is piled high everywhere, all 
these natural feeding grounds are covered over. 

At such times we find the snow buntings, tree sparrows, red polls, 
pine siskins, chicadees and golden crowned kinglets leaving the wooded 
areas and open fields and coming into the thickly populated towns and 
cities. They do this for the reason that here they are able to get a bet- 
ter food supply around the freight houses and grain shops. Moreover, 






































many people have adopted the happy custom of keeping up a_ good, 
weatherproof feeding station for the winter birds who very soon learn 
of these stations and come into the towns and cities for them. 

Another very creditable habit that many bird lovers have developed is ¢ 
that of tieing pieces of 
suet to the trunks and 
limbs of trees. Here the 
downy wood pecker, brown 
creeper, chicadee and other 
birds come and enjoy that 
heat producing food. 

The blue jay is a sa- 
gacious bird and fully re- 
alizes that during these 
hard winters he must get 
closer to the homes of man 
in order to find some 
withered sunflowers with 
their high stalks support- 
ing the drooping heads well 
above the snow. They en- 
joy it no less than do the 
gold finches that are sure 
to come at this time of the 
vear. 

Robins, blue birds, song 
sparrows, purple finches or 
even the rusty black bird 





4: 4. 2 may now and then be found 
THE DRINKING CUP AND : : 
SUET FASTENED TO THE who have decided to re- 
TREES BANISH TIMIDITY— main for the winter. They 
WINTER IS THE TIME TO Bay ena : 
WIN THE HEARTS OF THE must be fed if they are to 


BIRDS survive the cold and _bliz- 

zards. The window feed- 

ing sill, now quite popular in the villages and cities, serves this purpose 
excellently. 

I know of one thoughtful woman who has caused to be built just 
outside her study window quite an elaborate window feeding shelf. 
This is so constructed as to be well sheltered from the storms. Here 
the blue jays and white breasted nut hatches come and feed regularly. 
She tells me that both she and her husband take great pleasure in 
watching these birds. The chicadees also visit this shelf and they go 
on with their feeding while the folks within, not over three or four 
feet away, observe without in the least upsetting the little birds. 

It is a unique pleasure to watch the white breasted nut hatch and 





Carl Purple 


. - : A PROGRESSIVE MEAL — ‘ 
the chicadees as they come and feed. They fly to the slender limb of a FIRST THE DELICATE SUN- j 


near by tree and then go through their nimble acrobatic stunts—per- FLOWER SEEDS, THEN THE 
LUSCIOUS AND WARMING 


forming for the spectators as if in gratitude for the food they have re- SUET TO TOP IT OFF! 














ceived. Such practical results have brought the winter 
feeding station into popularity. 

Any household with children will soon develop a 
high degree of enthusiasm for the winter feeding sta- 
tion. Possibly a bird that in summer is rather wild in 
For example the 


winter is found to become very tame. 


Z 
4 





NOT EXACTLY A BREAD LINE, BUT HE PA- 
TIENTLY WAITS HIS TURN ON TOP AS THE 
BUSY DINERS AT THE “FIRST TABLE” FINISH 
THEIR CHRISTMAS FEAST 


little black cap chicadee will become so accustomed to 
people that he will very readily feed from the hand and 
even enter the open window and alight on the dining 
room table for a morsel. 

The English ring neck pheasant, now becoming very 
plentiful throughout New England, will appear at the 
back door soon after sunrise. Here in large flocks they 
seek the table crumbs and other food one might throw 
out. Not long ago a neighbor of mine told me that 
during a heavy snow in the early evening one of these 
pheasants flew against his dining room window. He 
tells me that he feeds these birds regularly and they 
come all about his house which, by the way, is located 
in the heart of a residential section. 

The winter feeding of the birds that come down from 
further north and remain with us throughout the season 
should be encouraged in every town and city. Such writ- 
ers as Ernest Harold Baynes in “Wild Bird Guests and 
How to Entertain Them,” has clearly shown the value 
of feeding our winter birds. Mr. Baynes has vividly 
pointed out the economic value of these birds to farmer, 
city gardener and orchard keeper. 
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Every one who takes the pains to erect a good, well- 
sheltered feeding station for the winter birds will soon 
discover the large interest paid on the investment by the 
economic good done to his garden, field, orchard and 
lawn. The weeds and destructive moths and caterpillars 
will be fewer the following season. 

It is no effort to get the children to help in building 
a feeding station. Observe the interest they take in 
watching the birds and keeping a supply of food in the 
station for their little feathered friends. Soon they 
learn much about the winter birds they could never 
know in any other way. But all bird lovers, young or 
old, should encourage this feeding of our winter birds. 
No better or more gratifying recreative pastime exists. 
An old custom among the peasantry of Sweden was to 
erect a pole in the farmyard, binding to the top of it a 
large full sheaf of grain to ensure a happy Christmas 








Biological sure 

“CHEERIO, AND MERRY CHRISTMAS’”—AS THE 

TINY WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH CALLS HIS 
GREETING FROM THE GATE-POST 


for the little wild birds. And it was the custom in an- 
cient Norway, also to bind a sheaf of wheat to the roof 
of the home so that the wild birds of the air could share 
in the happiness of the family at this holy season, and 
“the Christmas sheaf, at break of day, was” always 


“alive with happy birds.” 











hant de 


By Cora C. BuTLER 


“Are you waking?” 








shout the breezes 


To the tree tops waving high, 
“Don’t you hear the happy tidings 
Whispered to the earth and sky?” 


x EACE on earth, good will to men.” 
Y That is the joyous refrain broadcast 
over the world at this season. Some 
of the rites are religious, some jovial, 





some festive, but all are in commemo- 
ration of the birthday of Christ, our Lord. 

On that holy day when Christ took upon Him- 
self our humanity a sublime anthem came down 
from heaven. Shepherds heard it 
overhead, it rolled over Judea’s 
hills and plains, into all the earth 
and sky; and hearts today are 
singing that angel-carol still. 

But not only do the heavens 
daily declare the glory of God. The 
forests—God's ancient sanctuaries 
—hbear witness by lifting paeans of praise in 
grandeur, strength, beauty and grace. e 8 


“The anthem of His praise shall uttered be; 
All works created on His name shall call, 

And laud, and bless His holy name, for He 
Hath pleasure in them all.” 


When midnight wears the Bethle- 
hem-born star like a jewel in a purple 
tunic, a peaceful hush falls upon the 
vast forest, no matter how wild the 
sky, how flying the clouds, how frosty the light. 

As the first, faint, lyric wind brings near the 
ancient singing hour, of “Gloria in Excelsio 
Deo,” ‘tis said that dead stumps grow green 
again, grass blooms, birds sing, springs run 








nectar, honey drops from trees, and the hills 
send up a glad reply. @ @ 


“Then deep in silent woods, the trees— 
Hemlock, pine and fir—- 

Thrill to the chilly winter breeze 
And waft a breath of myrrh.” 





Before there was a Canite Jubal with his 
handlers of harps and organs there 
was music—and such music! 
Primordial dawns were chanting, 
planets sounding harmonies, crys- 
tal spheres ringing melodies, morn- 
ing stars singing together, and 
lastly, human hearts beating in 
rhythm; there was full-toned dia- 
pasons of the sea, murmurings of tiny brooks, 
silver trumpets of rain, and symphonic ensem- 
bles of trees, and birds and flowers. 

Long before there was a Solomon’s temple, 
seven years in the making, there were temples 
of immense age—the groves—such as 
Abraham planted at Beer-Sheba where 
he called on the name of the Lord. 

Many, many years before Moses 
gathered fragrant spices and other in- 
gredients—stacte, enycha, galbanum, and pure 
frankincense, for holy perfume, there was in the 
venerable woods a sweet blending of myrrh, cin- 
namon, calamus, cassia and _lign 
aloes. This sacred incense rose 
morning, noon and night, from the 
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living censers on the forest altars and was car- 
ried upward to the very throne of heaven. 

Ages and ages before David's choir of 4,000 
cunning members chanted and played on their 
many instruments of firwood, and on harps, 
psalteries, timbrels, cornets and cym- 
bals, the wind was conducting per- 
formances of forest choirs, transpos- 
ing rearranging, regulating the 
rhythm of full, verse and solo parts, 
finding just what each voice was capable of, 
and wielding a skilled baton. @ @ 

Even throughout the year there is a full ser- 
vice choir, but only the Evergreens are permit- 
ted to retain their vestments for the winter 
music. The broad-leaf trees cast 
aside their robes and merely hum 
an undertone obligato. 

The celebrity—Big Tree—opens 
his several thousandth season this 
year as leader of the silvan chorus. 
His altissimo tone is still resonant, exquisite 
timbre. The responses in accented rhythm come 
from the great Pine-woods, that have smuggled 
gold from the sunsets into their depths, in soft, 
subdued melody. There are sweet, high treble 
pipings, and silvery alpine horns from the little 
seedling Evergreens, and drum beats—veritable 
‘ tom-toms—from Incense Cedars. 
There are many isolated recitals 
from Red Cedars, somber sentinels 
of abandoned farm houses and 
roadsides. At the midnight carol- 
ing Norway Spruces, arch-chanters 
of Christmas hymns, give the 
gathering note and all the famed musicians take 
Queen Concolor Fir—the 





a 


up the intonation. 


£4 


coloratura soprano—adds grace notes and trills 
to her arias. 9 @ 
Balsam Fir is the intissimo folk-lore singer, 
with sweet, appealing cadences. Trailing Juni- 
pers, with powerful lungs developed in their 
struggle with Siberian winters, carry 
the deep basso of the forest compo- 
sitions. Date Palms come in like a 
Vox Celeste stop of a choir organ— 
vibrating, delicate as the feathering 
of a violin master’s bow. @ @ 
From the beginning of time trees have been 
honored, from the Oak, with its mystic Mistle- 
toe, in religious worship, and the traditional 
Yew, to the Mulberry of nursery rhymes. 
Wassail bowls were made of “Maplin” wood, 
and Hickory was the favorite Yule-Log of 
Noah made his ark 
of Gopher wood, and the captive Israelites hung 
their harps on the brook Willows. David's 
psalteries were made of Cypress, 
and Solomon's of Algum, or Red 


southern plantation days. 


Sandal wood. David's palace and 


Solomon's temple were of Cedars 

of Lebanon. The Cherubim in 

it were of Olive, as were the door 

The doors were of Fir and 
Fir planks covered the floors. The Thorn staff 
carried by Joseph of Arimathea, and placed in 
Glastonbury soil, grew and was forever after 
privileged to blossom at Christmas time. 

And to those who in life’s journey find them- 
selves weary and heavy laden; to those with 
whom sorrow abides, the deep woods, those 
immemorial healers of bruised souls, bear rest 
and sympathy and consolation. 2? @ 


and window posts. 


“Into the woods my Master came 
Forspent with love and shame; 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him 
When into the woods He came.” 


n 














H. Armstrong Roberts 
“I SKIDDED ON MY EAR MOST SUDDENLY A COUPLE OF HUNDRED FEET 


THROUGH A SNOW BANK AND FINALLY CAME TO A STOP 


WHICH SEEMED TO BE STILL WITH ME.” 


ACH year, as I make my way home from the office 
during the first snowstorm of the season, I go 
through the same process of thought. This line 

of reasoning invariably carries one along to flights of 
fancy which, to a man of my age, should be curbed be- 
fore they lead into trouble. But I never seem to think 

of that part of it until something has happened. As 1 

buck the wind and snow up to the front door, there is a 
feeling in the air which recalls to mind scenes of my 
sarly youth in Minnesota. I feel that I should go in 
for outdoor sports this winter and harden myself up. A 
small trapline, say, that I could tramp two or three 

evenings a week on snowshoes and play at being a back- 

woodsman, or perhaps a week-end hiking trip into the 
mountains now and then. Last fall, as I gazed over 
my winter’s woodpile with a satisfied eve, like a general 
surveying his troops before an approaching battle, one of 


my good neighbors approached me with a scheme. It 
was his idea that we organize a ski club. As we dis- 


cussed the matter in front of a blazing fireplace that 


evening it sounded all right. 





- TO BEGIN 
TO TAKE INVENTORY OF MY ARMS, LEGS AND EARS, ONE OR TWO OF 


Oh, Say 
Can 
ou 
Ski? 


By Paut H. HosMEr 





It was still snowing the next morn- 
ing and as I walked to work the 
blood of pioneers flowed through my 
veins. A ski club would undoubt- 
edly fill a long felt want in the com- 
munity and I would do all I could to 
get the thing going, even to taking 

the novices out and teaching them the 
rudiments of the sport, although it occurred to me that 
if I was going to do much outdoor sporting it might 
be a good time to look up my red flannels and pre: 
pare to make a change. It was about this, time, too, 
that the thought occurred to me that it might be just 
as well if I sneaked away for a little secret practice 
before actually appearing in the public eye where I 
might possibly show at a disadvantage. Following 
this hunch I bribed one of our lumber pilers to hide 
my brand new skiis out in the further alley of the 
yard, and later in the afternoon I casually drove around 
that way, loaded them into the car and made for Lava 
Butte, a six hundred foot crater a few miles south of 
town which had every appearance of being a won- 
derful ski slide. 

Looking back on this day I am forced to admit 
that I’m not the man I used to be. Skiis do not 
behave toward me as I would like to have them. Like 
the home trained bird dog, one word from me and they 
The events that followed 


It 


do as they darned please. 
remind me strongly of my two years in the army. 
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was a great experience, but I’d hate to go through it 
again. 

As I remembered the sport, skiing (if I get too many 
i’s in don’t pay any attention to it—I don’t speak Nor- 
wegian like bookkeeping, 
merely a question of keeping one’s balance. 
numbers of expert skiiers take a long hill at the rate 
miles a minute or thereabouts and never 
an eye. It’s a very simple matter if you know 

I could think of no reason why I shouldn't be 


very well) is something 


I’ve seen 


of three 
bat 
how. 
able to do the same thing. Since trying it, however, 
one or two reasons have occurred to me and they seem 
to be perfectly logical—at least they had enough weight 
with me to abolish all notions of joining the ski club. 
Parking the car in a snowdrift a quarter of a mile 
from the butte, I proceeded to get into my skiis for 
a practice flight up to the foot of the hill. I made the 
distance in pretty good shape. How- 
ever, as I approached the incline I be- 
gan to notice a peculiar characteristic 
regarding skiis. In going up the hill 
one or the other seemed to have a ten- 
dency to slip back and leave me hang- 
ing by my reputation, as it were. In 
fact, I got myself into a very em- 
situation through this in- 
clination to separated. The 
first two or three times it happened 
serious fall 
by ramming my face quickly into the 
feet and hanging 


barrassing 
become 
I saved myself from a 
snow between 
on by my chin until I could get both 
feet back into the same township. 
The last time, though, I got into a 
My feet became so 
far separated that I was unable to 
move in either direction and my nice 


my 


terrible mess. 


new skiing pants were placed under a 
horrible strain, which they were unable 
to withstand. parted at the 
point they would naturally part un- 
and all the 


They 


circumstances 
I was bothered 


der such 
rest of the afternoon 
with an uncomfortable cold draft blow- 
I was un- 
able to extricate myself for some time 


ing up through my collar. 


from the curious position into which 
I had_ gotten but finally 
solved the problem by tipping over 
onto my back and kicking the skiis 
off. While engaged the solu- 
tion of a number of mysterious deaths 
came to me. Each spring the bleached 
bones of unknown persons are discov- 
ered in the mountains of Central Ore- 
gon, presumably other 
lonely travelers, and while many du- 


tangled, 


thus 


trappers or 


bious theories are put forth as to the manner of their 
passing, the matter is perfectly clear to me. They be- 
came entangled in a pair of skiis. I am convinced that 
it is not safe to ski alone in the mountains, as in my 
own case | found that the assistance of two or three 
grown men and a couple of small boys would have come 
One 
has to be gathered up piece by piece, so to speak, and 
that a man could become so ravelled 
would be unable to untie himself 


in very handy in getting me all together again. 


there is a chance 


and snarled that he 
without help, thereby running the risk of having to stay 


there, without even an “X” to mark the spot. 


The real sport on skiis, however, comes when you 
start down a high, steep hill. It is thrilling, to say the 
agree with the Chinaman who tried it 


« 
‘ 


least, although | 


Allee samee p-s-s-s-t, walkee back a 
Still, I have to 


and found it was 


mile.” He was more or less right. 








H. Armstrong Roberts 


THERE IS NONE OF THE THRILL OF THE FLIGHT IN THE LONG, SLOW 
PULL BACK UP THE HILL—AS THE CHINAMAN CHARACTERIZED IT, 
“ALLEE SAMEE P-S-S-S-T, WALKEE BACK A MILE!” 
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admit that my one and only attempt to ski down the 
side of Lava Butte was an experience, if you know what 
I mean. 

As soon as I extricated myself from the knot I had 
got into at the foot of the hill, I decided to walk up 
the butte on foot and carry the skiis. This proved en- 
tirely successful, if tiresome. Reaching a height of some 
three hundred feet I looked around and decided that this 
was high enough for the first attempt, so, planting my 
skiis in the snow, I proceeded to mount. With the 
aid of two jack pines and a manzanita bush I succeeded 
in pointing myself down the hill towards an open place 
at the bottom which seemed to be safe and more or less 
soft. I hauled up my anchor and cast off. Immediately 
several things began to happen. 

For some reason or other my skiis started off at a 
much faster rate of speed than the rest of me. I hadn't 
figured on this so, of course, there was nothing to do 
but sit down and think it over. After bumping over 
several sharp lava rocks and a stump buried in the snow 
I came to a stop prepared to start over again. This time 
I made up my mind that I wouldn’t be fooled by that 
kind of a trick so I leaned far forward and shoved off. 
Much to my surprise I got a fine start personally, but 
my skiis were delayed in getting away. During the 
hurry and bustle of getting started right my brain wasn’t 
working as fast as it might have been, and for a moment 
I was somewhat at a loss as to just what to do about 
stopping. It occurred to me that if I dropped directly 
forward between the skiis something ought to happen 
and it did. My nose, acting on the principle of a four- 
wheel brake, quickly brought me to a dead stop after 





skidding a short distance. 

My third start was a success. All of my feet, legs, 
arms and skiis got under way at the same time and I 
for about fifty feet. I 





maintained a perfect balance 
was just congratulating myself that I was going to make 
it all right and that there might be something to this 
skiing after all, when events began to happen that are 
almost too sad to tell. As a matter of fact, I only 
have a dim recollection of what took place. 

As I say, for fifty feet everything went like clock- 
work. My stance was perfect, my mind was calm and 
cool and collected and my soul was at peace with the 
world. I was just commenting to myself on the beau- 
tiful view one obtained of the mountains and beginning 
to feel sorry for the poor devils who had never learned 
to ski when I began to experience a peculiar feeling 
which warned me something was going haywire. Sure 
enough—while my mind was intent on more ethereal 
things my left ski had wandered from the straight and 
narrow path and was gradually heading for the North 
Sister, one of the mountains I had just been admiring. 
At first I gave this no particular attention, thinking of 
course that it couldn’t get very far away as long as the 
other ski was still with me, but imagine my surprise 
when, for some reason totally unknown to me, the right 


ski suddenly headed for a point on the horizon approxi- 
mately four miles east of where our Camp 3 now stands. 

This, of course, complicated matters considerably 
and made an immediate change of plan necessary. Fig- 
uring my muzzle velocity, trajectory and allowing a few 
points off for windage, I could see where it would only 
be a matter of seconds, with my feet no longer traveling 
parallel lines, when I would be covering altogether too 
much territory for one man. Mathematically speaking, 
with my skiis traveling at an angle of forty degrees 
from each other, by taking the square of the hypotenuse, 
multiplying by 1,476 (the number of feet I estimated 
I was travelling per second) and dividing by 3.1416, I 
figured that inside of a second and a quarter I would be 
embracing a piece of ground containing exactly 23.2 
acres—unless something was done about it immediately. 
To make it more interesting a large dead pine was di- 
rectly in my line of travel, and as near as I could make 
out part of me was going to pass each side of it. On 
the face of it this seemed ruinous to me, so acting on 
the spur of the moment, [| lifted a foot from one ski and 
decided to try and stay with the other one. I don’t 
know just why I did this, but at the time it seemed like 
a good idea. 

Have you, by any chance, ever traveled at the rate 
of a couple thousand feet a second on skiis and then 
suddenly tried to reduce speed by attempting to run 
alongside on one foot? If not, you can scarcely believe 
the number of things that may happen to you in such 
a short space of time. Probably in no other sport can 
a man get into so many uncomfortable positions and feel 
so absolutely unnecessary. Honestly, I never got so sick 
of anything in my life as I did of skiing in the next 
few seconds. Looking back on the event the only pleas- 
ant thing that happened to me was when I missed the 
tree. Everything else that could possibly happen, hap- 
pened. 

Naturally, I lost the other ski, which placed me on 
foot, on a downhill slide, with a heavy momentum 
urging me forward. While I used to be considered very 
fast on my feet I am nowhere near that fast and I did 
a well executed tail-spin into a clump of manzanita. At 
the rate I was moving two or three acres of manzanita 
was absolutely nothing in my life and I went through the 
brush and out the other side like a human torpedo. Man- 
zanita, as you probably know, is an awfully messy thing 
to try to hurry through, and I lost some of my wearing 
apparel. Leaving the brush I skidded on my ear a couple 
of hundred feet through a level snow bank. Friction, 
caused by contact of my face on the snow, left a trail 
of steam behind me and the forestry office down at Bend 
received four different calls reporting a fire in the vi- 
cinity of Lava Butte. My shirt tail curled up my back 
like a window shade and half a ton of snow was forced 
down the back of my pants where it melted and froze. 
In a cloud of steam, and miscellaneous debris, which I 





never 
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pushed along ahead of me with my chin, I finally came to 
a stop and, after regaining consciousness, took an inven- 
tory of my arms, legs and ears, one or two of which 
seemed to be still with me. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon tracking down my 
skiis, which had traveled a total distance of seven miles 
without hitting a thing. Returning to town ragged, 
bruised, lame, halt and half blind, I ruminated on the 
advisability of organizing a ski club. I had fifteen 
cords of good firewood in the cellar, the neighborhood 
bridge club had made arrangements to meet in my base- 
ment once a week where we could get together and cheer 
two pair on to victory without anyone telling us there 


> 


was an amendment against it. Also my children are not 
yet old enough to support themselves in case their father 
should be gathered to the bosom of Abraham while at- 
tempting to ride a pair of headstrong skiis between one 
tree. So perhaps after all it would be just as well if I 
stay home this winter and rest in the bosom of my fam- 
ily. The wear and tear on my system will be markedly 
less, and I know I'll last longer. 

A rumor has recently come to my ears that a golf 
course will be built here in the spring, and I believe 
I'll buy a club and join. I understand most of the bru- 
tality has been removed from the game, and it is now 
safe for Democracy. 


Caring for the “Mile of Christmas frees” 


By LEE McCrarE 


S6 HE sight of a withered plant hurts our feel- 
ings,’ wrote good old St. Pierre decades ago. 
So the sight of their beloved deodars—the fa- 
mous “Mile of Christmas trees’”—heavy with dust was too 
much for Pasadena-Alta- 
dena people to endure. 
This September they 
called out the fire depart- 
ment. A liberal bath was 
given each of the won- 
derful sixty-foot cedars, 
the strong spray turned 
upward to avoid injury to 
the delicate tips, allowing 
the water to fall as a 
natural shower from 
above. The sea - breeze 
came into help. Soon the 
graceful boughs seemed 
to lift themselves gladly, 
while the people rejoiced 
in the freshened beauty of 
their long cherished trees. 
Because of near - by 
street improvements there 
had been more dust than 
usual this year, though 
there is always enough 
during California’s dry 
season— from April to 
October —to droop the 
blue-green needles of the 
deodars. Hereafter the 
shower-bath shall be a stated event for them, declare 
the people who love their scenic mile-long drive sec- 





A SHOWER BATH FOR THE “MILE OF CHRISTMAS TREES” 


ond only to their annual Tournament of Roses. 

All year Santa Rosa Avenue, lined by them, is an at- 
traction; but every year, from Christmas Eve to New 
Year’s night the deodars are hung with myriads of col- 
ored electric lights that 
turn the narrow street into 
a bit of fairyland, a sight 
duplicated nowhere else, 
beautiful beyond all words 
to tell. 

On Christmas Eve it is 
a place for carols and 
reverent celebration where 
only people on foot may 
come. On the following 
nights motorists in single 
file may let their cars— 
“lights out’’—slip down the 
incline where Boy Scouts 
silently stand guard, and 
no one talks. 

The Spirit of Christ- 
mas dwells here; with 
Mt. Lowe as a shelter- 
ing wall, the tang of ce- 
dar in the air, and count- 
less lights like stars come 
down to twinkle in the 
branches for the Night of 
nights. Every heart thrills 
to it. 

So the world may rest 
assured that no care will 
ever be lacking that would perpetuate this bit of our 
heritage—the Deodars from India. 





Casement Reports on Forest Range [ssues 


Western Stockman Recommends Immediate Increase in Grazing Fees 


and Urges Speedy Adjustment of Long Standing Range Controversy 


By Ovip M. BUTLER 


NOTHER chapter in the grazing controversy, which 
for moze than a year has stormed around the 
grazing of livestock on the National Forests, was 


written this month, when on November 10, the Secretary 
of Agriculture made public the results of a six-months 


lieves it inadvisable to apply these rates in full at th's 
time. He therefore concurs in the increases recom- 
mended by Mr. Casement, and he makes the specific 
recommendation that the new fees be put into effect 
gradually by applying twenty-five per cent of the increase 


each year during a period of four years, beginning with 


field investigation of disputed grazing questions by Dan 
D. Casement, a stockman of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


and a grazer on the National 
Forests of that State. Mr. 
Casement’s only 
recommends an immediate in- 


report not 


crease, amounting to approx- 
imately 40 per cent, in the 
fees now charged for grazing 
on the National Forests but 
it upholds as fair and eco- 
nomically sound the principles 
of the Rachford Report which 
formed the groundwork of 
the Government’s new range 
appraisal. This appraisal cer- 
tain Western stockmen have 
attempted to undermine with 
the charge that it is uneco- 
nomic and that its application 
would be detrimental both to 
the stockmen and the public. 
Mr. Casement’s findings also 
support the Forest Service, 
The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and other conservation 
organizations in practically all 
of their important contentions 
in matters of forest range 
policy. 

With Mr. Casement’s re- 
port the Department also re- 
leased copy of a letter written 
by Chief Forester, W. B. 
Greeley, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in which Colonel 
Greeley reiterates his belief 
that the grazing fees arrived 


1927. He 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE CASEMENT REPORT 


HE objection of many stockmen to the prin- 
ciple of charging a commercial value for 
grazing on the National Forests is not well founded. 
Forage is a commodity, whether in private or 
public ownership, and its possession by the Gov- 
ernment need not alter or invalidate this principle. 
Opposition to this view appears to have its origin 
in nothing more substantial than memories of that 
era of open, free and unrestricted use of natural 
resources which antedates the establishment of Na- 
tional Forests. 

The use of forage resources of the Forests at 
the comparatively low fees now charged gives a dis- 
tinct advantage to those holding permits to graze 
on the Forests as against those not enjoying the 
privilege. 

Longer delay in reaching a decision in repect to 
increased grazing fees will not help to stabilize or 
truly to benefit the business of forest grazing. An 
increase in present fees of approximately 45 per 
cent may properly be applied at once, without 
placing a harmful burden upon the industry. 

The contention of stockmen that the principles of 
range appraisal as proposed by the Forest Service 
will be detrimental to the stockmen and the public 
is based on the false premise that a privilege has 
become a right. 

The creation of the National Forests gave to those 
who were privileged to graze, only security in the 
enjoyment of their privileges to an extent com- 
patible with the public interest and contingent upon 
observance of rules governing forest administration. 

The mutual respect, confidence and good under- 
standing which exists between the Forest Service 
and forest users will bring to grazing permittees 
far greater advantages than could be secured to 
them by specific and rigid laws, framed for their 


protection. 


in the west. 


further recommends 


that the fees so es- 
tablished remain in effect dur- 
ing the remainder of the ten- 
year period covered by out- 
standing term grazing permits, 
or until January 1, 1935. 
The 
Casement was 
Secretary Jar- 
dine, who desired to have 
the methods and principles 
followed by the Forest Serv- 
ice in establishing new sched- 
ules of grazing fees on the 
National Forests checked by 
a person of practical livestock 
experience in the west, who 
was not a member of the 
Forest Service. This 
because of the intense oppo- 
sition to the proposed in- 
crease in fees on the part’ 
of many stockmen and the:r 
charge that the methods of 


investigation by Mr. 
made at the 
request of 


was 


range appraisal followed by 
the Forest Service were based 
upon false premises. Mr. 
Casement was selected as a 
livestock man of high stand- 
ing, in whom both the pub- 
lic and the industry could 
repose confidence. He ac- 
cepted the task and spent six 
months investigating grazing 
conditions on the ground in 
all the Nat:onal Forest states 


The more important conclusions reached by 





at by the Forest Service are based on sound and equitable 
principles, and represent the fair value of National Forest 
ranges in comparison with prices paid by stockmen for 
similar private range. In view of the fact, however, 
that the general economic conditions surrounding the 
livestock industry are not sufficiently improved, he be- 


Mr. Casement as a result of his investigation are: 

1. That the objection of many stockmen to the prin- 
ciple of charging a commercial value for grazing on the 
National Forests is not well founded. “Forage,” de- 


clares Mr. Casement, “is unquestionably a commodity 
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whether in pr:vate or public ownership. That its own- 
ers ave entitled to compensation for its use to the extent 
of its fair and reasonable value seems obvious. Its 
possession by government need not alter or invalidate 
this principle. Much of the opposition to this view ap- 
vears to have its origin in nothing more substantial than 
memories of that era of open, free and unrestricted use 
of natural which antedates the establishment 
of National Forests. This, I think, is indicated by the 
fact that objection to the principle is often most pro- 
nounced in localities where this memory is freshest by 


reason of conditions which permit closer adherence to 


resources 


customs prevailing in the days of the open range.” 

2. That the method of appraising the value of Na- 
tional Forest forage by comparison with average annual 
rentals of private graz.ng lands as exemplified by the 
Rachford Report, is logical and unavoidable. The re- 
port, he holds, embodies the results of a most laborious 
and painstaking effort, justly and conservatively to ap- 
praise the value of the grazing resources of the National 
The evidence convinces him, he says, that the 
“incline 


Forests. 
recommendations of the report in most cases 
distinctly beyond the perpendicular in the direction of 
extreme fairness and cons:derate regard for the permit- 
tee’s position.” With its tendency in this d:rection, Mr. 
Casement is fully in accord, although he “doubts the 
strict propziety of this tendency in an appraisal aiming 
to base prices for forest forage wholly on commercial con- 
siderations. My belief that social and economic principles 
have been and should continue to be applied in the ad- 
ministzat.on of forest grazing leads me to recommend that 
precise recognition of these principles be given.” The 
inauguration of a purely commercial policy now, he be- 
‘eves, would be in a measure inconsistent with the past 
and present policy of the Forest Service is stressing the 
its relations with its 


‘ 


social and economic motive in 
permittees. 

3. The use of forage resources of the forest at the 
comparatively low fees now charged gives a distinct 
advantage to those hold:ng permits to graze on the 
forests as against those not enjoying this privilege. “The 
assertion of many permittees that this apparent advan- 
tage is fully neutralized by handicaps and hardships at- 
tending forest use, I am unable to reconcile with the 


facts,” Mr. Casement asserts. 


4. In the cost of producing livestock, the item of 
pasturage is a minor one in the list of a range stock- 
man’s expenses. There is among stockmen a disposition 
to magnify on general principles and regardless of ac- 
tual facts their estimates of the relatively unimpo-tant 
bearing which even a large propo:tionate increase in 
the grazing fees would have on the net result of their 


operations. 
5. An increase in grazing fees may properly be ap- 
plied in such a manner that no destructive or harmful 


burden will be saddled on the business of forest grazing, 


and their application will tend to greater stability in the 
industry and the early termination of the period of un- 
certainty from which it has long suffered. 

6. Longer delay in reach:ng a decision in respect 
to increased grazing fees will not help to stabilize or 
truly to benefit the business of forest grazing. With 
certain modifications the schedule of increased grazing 
fees on the National Forests should become effective in 
‘nstallments beginning with 1927 over a period of four 
vears. The new fees proposed by the Forest Service 
average an increase of approximately sixty per cent 
over present Mr. Casement believes the increase 
should be reduced approximately twenty-five per cent, 
computed not on the fees in their entirety but on the 
figures denoting an increase over the corresponding fees 
now in force. Following 1930, fees for forest grazing 
should be related to prices paid for products of the 
ranges and should vary from year to year proportion- 


rees. 


ately. 

7. The stockmen of the west were “exceedingly un- 
fortunate” in perm:tting the presentation “ot such un- 
representative and extravagant demands relative to for- 
est grazing as were submitted to the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands last year. This ill-advised action was 
harmful to the:r own interests since it quite excusably 
aroused the resentment and protest of that part of the 
public most intent on safeguarding the principles of 
conservation.” 

8. It is regrettable that the record of the grazing 
hearings held throughout the west last summer by the 
Sub-Committee of the Senate Public Lands Committee 
was permitted to be so severely critical of the Forest 
Service. “Plainly the permittee with a grievance against 
the Forest declares Mr. Casement, “received 
greater consideration and a more sympathetic hearing 
from the committee as a whole than was accorded the 
great majority of forest users who entertained and, in a 
few instances only, read into the record favorable and 
far more zepresentative views. In consequence the hear- 
ings appeared to be directed toward a destructive rather 
than a constructive purpose and this, I think, was clearly 
reflected in the forest section of the original Stanfield 
Bill, which was the outgrowth of them.” 

9. The contention of Nevada stockmen that the bas:c 
principles of the Rachford Report are economically un- 
sound and its conclusion detrimental to stockraisers and 
“is weakened by the false premise that a 
privilege has become a right. The creation of the Na- 
tional Forests gave to those who were privileged to graze 
them only security in the enjoyment of their privileges 
to an extent compatible with the public interest and con- 
tingent upon the observance of rules governing forest 
administration. That these privileges have proved so 
important and secure that the'r values have, as their 
beneficiaries assert, been allocated to the values of the de- 
pendent and commensurate private holdings would seem 
to be only an added reason why a suitable fee should 


Service,” 


the public 


(Continued on page 747) 








Christmas comes when bells are ringing, 
Ringing soft and low, 
Soon we'll hear the bells of Christmas, 


Ring across the snow! 


Hang the little empty stockings 
By the fire with care, 

Late on Christmas Eve we know 
Old Santa will be there. 


Michael Greenan 





Stockings everywhere are waiting, 
While the children sleep 

A very jolly, furry man 
Will down the chimney creep. 


Merry, merry, merry Christmas 
Hear the sweet bells ring. 
Merry, merry, merry Christmas 

All the children sing. 
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The Good Fir Tree 


There were two little fir-trees that happened to grow 
In the shade of the forest wide; 

And one was a good tree, and one was as bad 
As you'd find in a day-long ride. 

He never would listen, he never would mind 
The words of the motherly tree; 

And it needn’t surprise you to learn he was soon 


As crooked as crooked could be! 


The good little fir-tree delighted to hear 
The counsel and wisdom that fell 

From the myriad lips of the motherly tree, 
And he pondered them all right well. 

“Strike deep with your rootlets,’’ the mother advised, 
“Hold firmly your head in the air, 

There are wonderful things that could happen to come 
To a fir-tree that’s brave and fair.”’ 


The bad little sapling was sulky and rude, 
He said a fine tree never grew 

In such a deep shade as that tangled up wood; 
He was bound to be crooked, he KNEW. 

His needles they withered; he blighted at heart, 
And his fate at the end it was dire, 

For they pulled him up bodily, rootlet and crown, 
And they used him to kindle the fire! 


But oh, the good fir-tree,—he never had hoped 
And scarce could believe such a thing, 

The children discovered his place in the wood 
And round him they danced in a ring. 

They carried him homeward, and—what do you think? 
"Twas the happiest lot that could be, 

And fairest of fortunes that ever befell, 


<< Why, they made him a Christmas Tree! 
—Reprinted. Y 
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A Giant Grapevine 


By E. M. Gress, Pu. D. 
State Botanist, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


GIANT grapevine, a veritable tree, has recently 
been found along the Conewago Creek, near Mc- 
Sherrytown, in Adams County, Pennsylvania. 

For about six feet at the base, this giant lies on the 
ground and measures fourteen inches in diameter. The 
vine then rises upright, and one foot from the ground 
has a diameter of fifteen inches. Five feet above the 
ground the diameter 
is thirteen inches. It 
is supported by a 
large hickory tree 
(Carya ovata), from 
which it swings clear 
for a distance of 
about thirty feet. 
The tree and the 
vine, both of which 
must be approach- 
ing a hundred years 
in age, perhaps have 
grown up together, 
which may explain 
the fact that it does 
not touch the tree 
until it reaches a 
height of about 
thirty feet, or else it 
had been supported 
by another tree, for 
which the task of 
supporting such a 





GRAPEVINE 
SWINGS CLEAR OF ITS  SUP- 
PORT FOR ABOUT 30 FEET 


THE GIANT 
burden became so 


great that it gave 
up in its struggle and 
shifted its burden to the sturdy hickory tree. This giant 
vine belongs to the species Vitis cordifolia, commonly 
called frost grape, or chicken grape, which, unlike several 
other species of wild grape, has not been successfully 
cultivated. It is one of the most vigorous vines of our 
native American grapes, but seldom, particularly in the 
north, does it exceed six or eight inches in diameter. Its 
leaves are large, heart-shaped, and undivided or sometimes 
slightly three-lobed; the point is long and acute and the 
margin has large, angular, sharp teeth of different sizes; 
the upper surface is glossy and the lower bright green and 
either perfectly glabrous or grayish pubescent on the veins. 

The flowers, as on all grapes, are in clusters, which 
are inconspicuous, but very fragrant, due to the nectar 
secreted by the five glands located alternately with the 
five stamens. The calyx of the flower is reduced to a 
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mere ring or disk. The five petals have a peculiarity in 
the fact that they are joined together at the top, but 
break away and separate below by the expanding of the 
stamens. These five petals are thrown off in one piece, 
which the grape-growers call “shedding of the caps,” 
the star-shaped, flattened caps being seen upon the 
ground at blooming time. The berries (botanically 
grapes are berries) 
are small, only about 
three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter; 
they are black, very 
slightly glaucous and 
ripen late in the fall, 
being fit to eat only 
after the acidity has 
been ameliorated by 
frost. 

The grapes of 
North America at- 
tracted the attention 
of the earliest set- 
tlers. Indeed, it is 
said that one of the 
Norse _ navigators 
who came to our 
shores in the year 
1000 found the 
vines so full of fruit 
that Lief, son of 
Eric, gave to the 
country the name of 
“Vineland.” 

Among the many 
wild species from 
which cultivated 
varieties have been derived is Vitis labrusca, commonly 
called the fox grape or skunk grape, the parent of our 
Concord, Catawba, and Worden grapes. 

Several explanations have been given as to how the 
name “fox” came to be applied to this grape. One of 
them is that the verb “to fox” meant “to get drunk,” 
and originated from the intoxicating qualities of the 
wine which was made from the wild grape. Another one 
is that it was thought that the fox ate the grapes; 
others thought that it was from the shape of the leaf, 
which has a slight resemblance to the track of a fox; 
while others, among them William Bartram, thought 
that it was from the strong smell of the ripe fruit, wh-ch 
resembles the odor arising from the body of the fox. 





A LARGE HICKORY TREE (Car- 

ya ovata) IS THE STURDY COM- 

PANION AND STRONG SUPPORT 
OF THE GIANT GRAPEVINE 
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“Tall and straight and fair to see, 
Stands the green-clad Christmas tree.” 


OR several years there has been an arouse many civic organizations to oppose the unrestrict- 
extensive discussion in the daily press ed use of Christmas trees. In order to get a better 
as the Christmas season approaches grasp of the whole Christmas greens situation the 
for or against the use writer last year employed, during No- 
vember and December, two of 
the largest Eastern and West- 
ern press clipp:ng  bu- 
reaus to furnish a copy 
of every article relat- 
ing to the subject. 
With the large 
amount of mate- 
rial received, with 
practically no du- 
plication of mate- 
rial by the ‘two 
agencies, it is evi- 
dent that there is 
still a great need 
in some sections for 
moderation and edu- 
cation in Christmas tree 
cutting. As to market 
conditions for the last two 
years the Washington, D. C., 














of Christmas trees. Their use has 
been strongly opposed by many 
local civic clubs and most- 
ly without sound reason. 
Professional _ forest- 
ers who are in the 
best position to 
know the facts 
are nearly unani- 
mous for their 
unlimited us e. 
Last year the 
United States 
Forest Service 
sent out an official 
news item practi- 
cally to that effect and 
it was nearly unani- 
mously taken by the press 
as the last word on the sub- 
ject. While in the main this 





. . H. Armstrong Roberts ; : 
is a sane and proper attitude THE HEART OF THE CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION market is typical of what hap- 


certain unfortunate results have “The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee; the fir- pened in many sections. As a 
, : tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, to beautify is PRS? 
followed that may still further the place of my sanctuary.”—Isaiah. result of much agitation against 
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the unlimited use of Christmas trees two years ago the 
Washington market was for the first time in many years 
not overstocked and by six o’clock on Christmas eve 
only a few poor grade trees could be found unsold. 
Last year with the announcements above referred to as 
a precedent, probably the largest supply of trees in his- 
tory was placed on the market and a correspondingly 
large supply were left unsold and burned. 

In cutting Christmas trees the United States Forest 





owners should insist and civic clubs should urge that 
in cutting Christmas trees a sufficient number of properly 
spaced trees be left to mature at least six inch trunks 
before cutting. Many automobile clubs are showing a 
great interest in preventing the destruction of the spring 
landscape and it is hoped they will extend their interest 
to preventing such winter roadside vandalism as may 
be seen in most places where extensive commercial cut- 


tings are made. 


Wide World Photos 


THESE WILL GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF MANY YOUNGSTERS ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


A great pile of 75,000 Christmas trees harvested in the Vermont forests and gathered at Ludlow—the heart of the Christ- 
mas tree industry—for final inspection before being shipped to the four corners of the United States. 


Service advised that it be done by thinning out groups 
of crowded trees and that in the National Forests such 
trees could be obtained by applying to the Supervisor in 
Charge. Unfortunately, very few people cutting from 
private places gave this advice any consideration. If 
they had there would be no complaint. Practically 
throughout the country most of the cutting was done 
along roadsides and quantity cuttings took everything 
usable without a thought of leaving an occasional tree 
to beautify the landscape and to mature for serviceable 
timber, pulp or firewood. It is almost axiomatic that 
unless land is to be cleared for some definite purpose 


No one wishes to deprive children or adults of the 
joys of the Christmas tree and with care in cutting most 
coniferous wooded localities will furnish an endless sup- 
ply for such purposes. On vacant land farmers could 
utilize to advantage the less busy periods by setting out 
seedling trees taken from crowded areas. Or if no 
such areas exist small trees may be purchased. 

The movement to plant.your own Christmas tree is 
an excellent one and should be encouraged. In this re- 
spect some parts of Iowa lead all other sections of the 
country by planting not one but several evergreens in 
the yards along the road and decorating them at Christ- 
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{ mas with festoons and lights, a 
practice which should be ex- 
tended all over the country. 
Another practice new to 
most sections of the country is 
the purchase of 1,000 or more 
Christmas trees by municipali- 
ties for street decoration. Cer- 





tainly a very attractive custom. 
Last year some municipalities 
were forced to abandon this 
‘ custom by a_ public protest 


ig 


s 


against such a waste of trees 
which could only be burned after 
the holiday season. If, however, 
these are cut with due regard to 
the above suggestions this cus- 
tom also might well be emulated. 
Municipalities within easy 
reach of a state or national 
forest could frequently obtain 
all such needed material for the 
cost of cutting and hauling. 








In the southeastern states ius Wald Pitetes 
the scrub pine is the most CHRISTMAS TREES FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


From the far West come thousands of lovely Douglas firs, beautiful in form and color, and 


used for Christmas trees. It 
now one of the most popular and widely used of our evergreens on Christmas day. 


is abundant and of very little 

} value for any other purpose 

except firewood. Hemlock and Red Cedar of the east the northeastern states they sell in the middle eastern 
while used to some extent are not well adapted for Christ- regions and south for from $1.50 to $5.00 each and will 
mas trees. Spruce and Firs supplied them for the most never compete ser.ously with the native Scrub Pine, very 





part to the eastern market from the section embracing good specimens of which sell from $.50 to $1.00. 
northern New York to Maine and the adjoining parts In the west native spruce and fir constitute most of 
of Canada. While these trees are moderately priced in the Christmas trees and like those of the east are largely 
shipped to the middle states. 
In the last few years nu- 
merous nurserymen and _indi- 
viduals have begun growing 
Norway Spruce for Christmas 
trees and the practice is likely 
to increase extensively as it is 
one of the most rapid growing 
conifers. A new crop of seed 
should be planted each year and 
transplanted to the nursery row 
when the seedlings are one year 
old. If spaced three feet apart 
in each direction they will plant 
5,000 trees to an acre and in 
five to seven years will be ready 
for marketing. One grower 
makes a practice of cutting at 
this time every other row and 
every other tree in the remain- 
ing rows, leaving the remaining 
W. T. Hunt trees spaced six feet apart each 


AT TH NEY : 
2 ae en eee way to mature. The net yield 

Truckload after truckload of trees are unloaded from the freight-cars and trundled away to ah, 3 7 
the markets, to meet the joyous demand of the Christmas tree buyer. from this practice if the Christ- 
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mas trees are sold at an average of eighty cents each, is 
about eighteen hundred dollars an acre for the five to 
seven years growth or nearly three hundred dollars an 
This is considerably more than the average 
vield an acre for most annual crops and involves very 


acre a year. 


much less labor. 


Abandoned farm lands in many sections of the coun- 


try are well adapted to such 
forest growth. The trees not 
cut will reach a trunk diameter 
of six inches in about thirty 
years. If such plantations are 
made within reasonable market- 
ing distance of paper or pulp 
mills they will at the end of 
thirty years meet with a ready 
demand for that purpose and 
give a further very satisfactory 
profit. 

Several 
ored to encourage such _plan- 
tations on unoccupied land by 
passing laws freeing the trees 
from taxation for a definite pe- 
riod of years, or until sales have 
actually been made. These laws, 
however, have not always worked 
out as satisfactorily as they were 
expected to work and at present 
a government commission is 
making a study of such laws 
with a view to recommending a 
satisfactory model law to encour- 
age tree planting. 

In Massachusetts the 


States have endeav- 


town 


forest movement is receiving excellent support and where 
local land is available for the purpose offers opportunity 
for obtaining not only a constant Christmas tree supply 
but of netting the town an excellent profit either for 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOAT 
Of all the boats that aren’t afraid 


To sail on stormy seas, 
There’s none so lovely as the one 


That brings the Christmas trees. 


With icy lace hung from its masts 

In spite of winds that blow 

It ploughs through grey and foam-flecked waves 
Its decks knee deep with snow. 


Through night and day this boat moves on 
For Christmas cannot wait 

Until at last it comes to port 

Safe with its spicy freight. 


Then all the trees unfold their boughs, 
Their incense floats on high 

To where the Star of Bethlehem 
Hangs in the evening sky. 


(Reprinted from ‘“‘Wonder Thoughts 
of Childhood” by Faith Van Valken- 
burgh Vilas, by courtesy of Hogan- 
Paulus Corporation.) 
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improvements or for reduction of taxes. 
should in a few years be self-supporting. 
places, particularly in Europe where the movement has 
long been in practice, they have resulted in freeing the 
town from debt of taxes or both. 

With the present nation-wide movement for conser- 
vation and outdoor recreation in the broadest sense, a 


Town forests 
In many 


town forest can not only be 
utilized as above suggested but 
would furnish an ideal location 
for motor camps and as a wild 
life preserve for birds, animals, 
and flowers. Some attempts at 
such a combination have resulted 
disastrously, mainly for lack of 
proper management. Many oth- 
ers after the first few months 
of somewhat destructive activi- 
ties have stimulated local pride 
both in keeping the place free 
from rubbish and in developing 
the excellent opportunities for 
healthy outdoor recreation and 
study of birds and flowers. 

Civic clubs in every locality 
would do well to consider di- 
recting their efforts to such 
ends. In some cases land is 
already owned by municipalities 
or can be purchased by them. 
In others public spirited indi- 
viduals will donate the land or 
subscribe money for the pur- 
chase. A few years of well 
directed effort and every such 


locality may not only take pride in their conservation and 
recreation work, but may without fear of criticism in- 
dulge in an annual Christmas festival with evergreen 
trees aplenty for street decorations. 





January 28 and 29—The Annual Meeting, 


Don’t forget the Big Date, when our members will get together for the 
Annual Meeting, at New Haven, Connecticut. We are being entertained 
by the Connecticut Forestry Association, and there will be a fine program. 
Every session will teem with interest and a full attendance is urged. Be 
sure to come, and bring your friends. 


Full details of the program will be announced in the January number. 
































EDITORIAL 


The Casement Report 


HATEVER glory certain western stockmen may, 
in their own estimation, have gathered to them- 
selves from their unsuccessful attempt last winter to 
foist upon the American public specious grazing legis- 
lation will be abruptly dimmed by the report of Dan 
D. Casement, a résumé of which is given elsewhere in 
this issue. The report leaves little to be said in defense 
of the claims advanced last summer and winter by a 
group of stockmen working through a sub-committee of 
the Senate Public Lands Committee, headed by Senator 
Stanfield and Cameron, both of whom were defeated in 
the recent elections. Practically every important contention 
of The American Forestry Association in its successful 
fight against the legislation proposed by these stockmen 
and the Senate sub-committee is sustained by Mr. Case- 
ment’s findings. They make undeniably complete one 
more victory for the public interest. 
Mr. Casement is himself a western stockman of wide 
He is likewise a successful farmer 
He is, therefore, thoroughly 


practical experience. 
of Illinois and Kansas. 
familiar with western and middle western grazing con- 
ditions. For many years, he has been a close observer 
of the public range. Secretary Jardine selected him to 
check the findings of the Forest Service in respect to 
disputed grazing questions and with especial reference 
to the methods and principles followed by the Service 
in appraising the value of National Forest forage. This 
action on the part of the Secretary was in deference 
to the protest of many stockmen against the increase of 
grazing fees recommended by the Forest Service on the 
grounds that they are unjustifiable, uneconomical and 
detrimental to the western livestock industry. As a spe- 
cial representative of the Secretary, Mr. Casement spent 
six months investigating grazing conditions in all the 
western National Forest States. 

Mr. Casement upholds the Forest Service in its con- 
tention that present grazing fees are too low—so low 
in fact that they give a distinct advantage to forest 
permittees over those who do not enjoy the privilege 
of grazing their herds on the National Forests. He 
believes that the fees should be raised beginning with 


1927 and proposes an increase twenty-five per cent lower 


in the aggregate than the rates recommended by the For- 
est Service. Mr. Casement’s recommendation, it is said, 
would mean an increase in grazing receipts from the 
National Forests of approximately $700,000 annually. 
He believes that this increase can be applied with- 
out injury to those engaged in Forest grazing. He 
holds that forage is a commodity whether in private or 
in public ownership, and that its owners are entitled to 
a fair and reasonable compensation for its use. The 
opposition to this view on the part of certain stockmen 
now enjoying the low grazing fees on the National 
Forests he declares, seems to be based on memories of 
bygone days when the use of the public range was free, 
open and unrestricted to all. 

The principles followed by the Forest Service in re- 
appraising the range, Mr. Casement finds to be fair and 
sound—so fair from the standpoint of the grazers, in 
fact, that the reappraisal “leans backward to the advan- 
tage of the permittee.’ The contention of many 
stockmen that they would be detrimental to the stock 
grazers, he says, is based on the false premise that the 
privilege of grazing on the National Forests has become 
a right. This conception Mr. Casement pierces with 
the shaft that the privilege of grazing on the National 
Forests carries with it security only to an extent com- 
patible with the public interest and contingent upon ob- 
servance of Forest regulations. The fact that the graz- 
ing privilege has become so valuable as to increase the 
property values of those enjoying it, he holds, is an added 
reason why suitable fees should be paid for the forage. 

All in all Mr. Casement’s report is one of the most 
forcible contributions to the Forest grazing problem 
that has been made in a decade. It is a document that 
will go down in the history of public grazing in the 
United States, and certainly it is one which should be 
read by every person interested in the solution of this 
important conservation question. Although embracing 
only about forty-two typewritten pages, it disposes of 
the important questions at issue in a language so clear 
and judicial and a spirit so fair and sincere that its con- 
clusions seem undeniable. In six months Mr. Casement 
alone has done more for a sound solution of the grazing 
controversy than the Senate Committee which toured the 
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west in the summer of 1925, spent thousands of dollars 
of public funds, disrupted government work, took tes- 
timony which printed at public expense required fourteen 
volumes to print, and then, in the end, failed to submit a 
report other than the original Stanfield Bill, which was 
withdrawn with almost precipitate haste when the light 
of publicity was turned upon its defects. Mr. Casement 
pays his compliments to this committee by saying that 
it is regrettable that the committee gave greater consider- 
ation and a more sympathetic hearing to those with a 


grievance against the Forest Service than to the great 
majority of Forest users who entertain far more repre- 
sentative views. 

All conservationists, we believe, will share Mr. Case- 
ment’s view that the grazing controversy has dragged on 
long enough, that it is time to stop wasting govenment 
funds, trying to justify negative action. The issues are 
now clear and there would seem to be no good reason 
why the whole affair should not be brought to a speedy 


conclusion. 


Forestry and Your Light Bill 


T IS NOT a far cry from the monthly electric light 

bill in the average home to the forests on the head 
waters of streams which are used to generate power. 
If the consumer grumbles because he has to pay perhaps 
he may charge much of his inconvenience to lack of 
interest in the forests. A recently published bulletin 
by the United States Department of Agriculture brings 
together much interesting information on the question 
of employing forest cover in protecting reservoirs. It 
points out that in certain regions the character of the 
soil, the absence of forest cover due to denudation by 
fire or lumbering, and the absence of well distributed 
lakes or other natural features, profoundly affects the 
life period of artificial reservoirs. It shows by actual 
examples how costly it is to all concerned when a costly 
reservoir has to be scrapped before the end of its earn- 
ing period. 

A study of this bulletin should convince the average 
business man that the cost of establishing forest cover 
is justified as a maintenance item in storing water for 
power purposes. It means prolonged life to a reservoir 
through preventing its early filling up with washed down 
soil. Obviously, however, no single company can well 
control the catchment area of any large reservoir or 
group of reservoirs, and the fact that the services of 
these companies are of a public character brings to the 
front the consumer’s interest in maintaining forests 
at the headwaters of streams. This feature of public 
responsibility was recognized in the Weeks law of 1911 
under which a large portion of the area of National 
Forests in Eastern United States has been purchased 
and placed under administration. Intensive fire pro- 
tection of these areas is bringing about the natural re- 
clothing of denuded mountainsides. 

The expansion of the provisions of this law in 1924 
by the Clarke-McNary Act unfortunately has not yet 


resulted in sufficient annual appropriations to acquire 
National Forests on a scale which public needs justify. 
Recognizing this, the McNary-Woodruff bill, first intro- 
duced in December, 1924, was vigorously advanced by 
The Ame-vican Forestry Association and other interested 
groups during the last session of Congress. The bill is 
now familiar to almost everyone. It provides a fiscal 
program to guide Congress in making annual appropria- 
tions to complete a badly needed chain of National 
Forests in the eastern half of the country. The bill was 
passed by the House last session with a considerably 
reduced program. The original amount was cut from 
$40,000,000 to $4,000,000, and the prescribed period 
from ten to two years, with the none too reassuring 
inference that the matter would again be considered at 
the end of two years. 

With the opening of the present session of Congress 
the McNary-Woodruff bill in its original form occupies 
a position of advantage on the Senate calendar and it 
must be passed by the Senate during this session or 
the entire problem attacked from the start again at the 
beginning of the 70th Congress. 

The one feature of keeping the cost of electricity 
generated by eastern streams, down to a _ reasonable 
figure for the consumer, should justify early consid- 
eration of the bill by the Senate. In addition to this 
feature, the possibility of the purchased areas becoming 
self-supporting with reasonable promptness should ap- 
peal to all who study the measure. The broad public 
interests will be served not only through watershed pro- 
tection but through the production of timber and minor 
forest crops, and the maintenance of accessible forest 
areas within the reach of our greatest centers of popu- 


lation. As a mark of good citizenship every voter 


should urge his Senator to work for the passage of 
the bill, S-718. 











Maryland is Host to the Association 
of State Foresters 


ARYLAND had the honor and pleasure of en- 

tertaining the Association of State Foresters at 

their seventh annual meeting October 11-14, 
1926. In this Association only the State Forester, or 
corresponding official, in states having forestry depart- 
ments, is eligible for membership. Twenty-four of the 
39 states having any kind of a forestry department were 
represented. 

The initial meeting was held in Baltimore on the 
morning of the 11th. F. W. Besley, State Forester of 
Maryland and President of the Association, out- 
lined the program for the business meet- 
ings and the three-day field trip. He in- 
vited a free, frank discussion of any 
problems confronting the state for- 
esters, either individually or collec- 
tivity and invited criticism of any- 
thing they saw or heard. This 
invitation was promptly accepted 
and from the time the Mayor of 
Baltimore had finished his word 
of welcome, until the last busi- 
ness meeting on the evening of 
the 13th, and in fact during the 
meeting in Washington the fol- 
lowing day, there was a free 
discussion of state forest admin- 
istration that was thoroughly re- 
freshing and resulted in clearing 
up many questions that have an- 
noyed state foresters for some time. 
As important as were the _ business 
meetings held on Monday morning, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings. 


the most memorable events were those 
connected with the field trips. 
Monday afternoon the party jour- 


neyed to Annapolis, visited the State 
House, and the old Senate Chamber. 
Next followed an especially conducted tour of the United 


States Naval Academy, arriving at the grounds as the 
brigade of midshipmen were passing in review. Two 


at the Naval Academy, visiting the 
principal buildings and seeing the midshipmen in action 
at drill both on land and water, football, swimming, and 
tennis. A visit was made to the Liberty Poplar, a giant 
specimen on the St. John’s College campus, made famous 
as the place of the first Indian treaty, between Lord 


hours were spent 


Baltimore and the Indians. 
Early the next morning the party left Annapolis by 
special state steamer for the famous Eastern Shore. In 










AUSTIN F. HAWES 
State Forester of Connecticut and 
recently elected President of the 
Association of State Foresters. 


crossing Chesapeake Bay, the hundreds of oyster boats, 
with their white hulls glistening in the sunlight, and the 
tongers busily lifting oysters from the beds, was an 
interesting sight to the inland foresters. Chesapeake 
Bay is the greatest fishing and oyster ground of any of 
our inland waters, and the foresters enjoyed some of 
the oysters and fish from this wonderful reservoir of 
sea food. Soon after landing at Claiborne on the East- 
ern Shore, the party was introduced to “Loblolly Pine,” 
the tree that has made the Eastern Shore famous. Many 
of those who had read “Loblolly Pine in Mary- 

land,” by Josh Cope, were curious to know 
this tree looked like in its native 
habitat. Assistant Forester F. B. Trenk 
of the Maryland staff, standing in a 
middle age stand of loblolly pine, 
the ground literally covered with 
pine seedlings, waxed eloquent in 
extolling loblolly pine as the great- 
est tree on earth—with apologies 

to the late Luther Burbank. “Any 
ordinary fire would not kill it, 
the wind could not blow it down, 
you just could not keep it from 
seeding up the ground, no matter 
how poor the soil, and it was a 
tree of a thousand uses. What 
more could any tree possibly do?” 
After a few stops to see “loblolly 
pine” in recent plantations and in 
its mature form, the party, traveling 
in big buses, pulled up in front of 
“Hope House,” one of the famous old 
places on the Miles river. After the 
party had been introduced by State For- 
ester Besley, Mrs. Starr, the owner, 
sreeted the foresters and made them feel 
quite at home. “Your visit here,” said 
Mrs. Starr, “commemorates to a day the 
twentieth anniversary of the beginning of tree planting 
which Mr. Starr and I started, and I have been planting 
trees ever since. What you see here is not alone a 
collection of trees, but every one of them is a part of 
myself. Trees are the symbol of my expression of joy 
and a benefaction to humanity, and as I have planted 
each one, it is with a sincere hope that it may be a 
worthy associate of the family of trees that I am group- 
[ am living for them and when I die 
What greater tribute 


what 


ing around me. 
I hope to be buried among them.” 
could be paid to trees? 

In Mrs. Starr’s collection are more than a hundred 
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trees, species both native and foreign, and within three 
years it is expected that this number will be increased to 
three hundred distinct specimens. The Maryland For- 
estry Department is cooperating with Mrs. Starr in es- 
tablishing in the arboretum at “Hope House” a specimen 
Dr. Charles S. Sar- 


gent, the greatest authority on trees in the country, dur- 


of every native tree in the State. 


ing a visit to Hope House three years ago, pointed out 
a weeping willow, a European beech, and an English 
vew, all growing on the grounds, as the largest speci- 
mens he had ever seen in America. 

A delightful luncheon in the big Colonial dining-room, 
served in true Maryland style, and typical of genuine 
Eastern Shore hospitality, was a fitting climax to the 
visit. The State foresters were so delighted over the 
beauty of the grounds and the garden, and above all in 
Mrs. Starr’s enthusiasm for trees, that when Hutchins, 
of Massachusetts, offered to send an elm from Plymouth 
Rock, offers of 
trees 


there was a spontaneous outburst of 
State, from Virginia to California, 
from Texas to New Hampshire. 


for the Starr Arboretum a grove of states, through the 


from every 


There is now assured 


gifts of the State foresters. 

The afternoon was spent in viewing demonstrations 
of forestry practice, as carried out by woodland owners 
Department. Mr. 
Harry Orem of Cambridge showed the visiting foresters 
how, in 100 acres of land which he purchased after the 


in cooperation with the Forestry 


pine saw timber had been removed, he cut down the re- 
maining hardwoods, sold enough wood to pay the cost 
of the land, and had enough left to make a liberal cutting 
to permit the loblolly seedlings to grow up through the 
hardwood brush and insure a fully stocked stand of pine. 

The foresters had an opportunity to examine the use 
of safety strips along railroads, as required by Maryland 
law, the only state at the present time which has a com- 
pulsory railroad safety strip law that is enforceable. 
It is required of the railroad that they shall clear any 
inflammable material on a strip 100 feet wide from the 
outer rail in places where the Forestry Department de- 
clares a fire hazard to exist. Where an individual will 
not give a permit for the clearance of the safety strip, he 
may be required to clear it himself, under penalty of a 
fine. A similar fine applies to railroads which fail to 
clear the safety strip within the prescribed time limit. 

Wednesday was devoted to an inspection of the plan- 
tations on the Baltimore city watershed at Loch Raven, 
where fifteen different species of trees have been used 
under varying conditions; a visit to Wyman, Druid Hill 
and Gwynn’s Falls parks in the northern suburbs, in- 
spection of a hardwood timber operation of 200 acres 
under the Maryland plan of forest management, and a 
visit to the Patapsco State Forest, within ten miles of 
Baltimore, and upon which recreational uses have been 
extensively developed. 

Next day the Western Maryland country was vis- 
ited, starting from Frederick, then skirting the eastern 


side of the Catoctin Mountains, the party in nine auto- 
mobiles pulled up at Lewistown. Attention was called to 
a sixty-foot observation tower at the top of the moun- 
tains, erected by the city of Frederick to give added 
protection to its 3,000 acres of mountain forest—a 
splendid example of a city with a population of 15,000 
going twelve miles into the mountains for an adequate 
and permanent supply of pure, clear water. As added 
protection the city plans to extend its purchase to in- 
clude practically the entire watershed of 20,000 acres. 
The next stop was at Catoctin Furnace, built in 1774. 
This furnace enterprise had superior advantages in that 
all the raw material needed was found on the property. 
Ten thousand acres of woodland, managed on a sustained 
yield basis under a thirty-year rotation, furnished the 
charcoal. The ore was mined from ore banks near the 
base of the mountains and the limestone was secured at 
a lower level. It was pointed out that there, on a large 
scale, more than a hundred years ago, a system of for- 
estry was practiced that could not be improved upon 
today. A twelve-mile drive up a winding mountain road, 
resplendent with autumn colors, brought the party to the 
Quirauk observation tower at an elevation of 2,200 feet. 
The tower at Quirauk is used jointly by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania as a fire tower, just as another tower far- 
ther west on the West Virginia border is used jointly by 
Maryland and West Virginia, showing the close coopera- 
tion of the Forestry Department with the forestry de- 
partments of the neighboring states. Coasting down the 
mountains and across the valley to Hagerstown, the 
metropolis of a rich farming section, the party, after 
lunch, visited the Febrey Experimental Gardens. 

George Febrey has, for the past fifteen years, been 
carrying on experiments in grafting and budding to de- 
velop new varieties of fruits. He has developed seedless 
plums, and cherries of huge size, and many other freak- 
ish things, but what interested the foresters most was 
his propagation of paw paws twice the size of the wild 
variety and really edible. He showed a large thrifty 
cherry tree developed from white oak stock by grafting, 
chinquapin grafted on chestnut stock, and many other 
strange combinations. 

The next stop was to examine the oldest black walnut 
plantation in the State, started from nuts in 1893. This 
four-acre grove of trees made a beautiful park picture. 
The Foresters held a lively discussion as to the commer- 
cial value of walnut plantations. It seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that the trees had not developed 
into timber value on this $150-an-acre land to an extent 
to justify the venture. On the other hand, the use of 
the grove for pasture and the production of nuts, as in- 
termediate yields, would go a long way to make up the 
deficiency in growth. 

The return to Frederick was made over the pass in 
South Mountain, thence across the beautiful Middletown 
Valley, reputed to be one of the best agricultural regions 
in the United States, to Frederick, where the Maryland 


tour ended. 
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HE coming year promises more good 
things for readers of American For- 
ests and Forest Life. More than ever 

before. Leading outdoor writers such as 
Ben Ames Williams, William Hornaday, 
Forrest Crissey and others will take you 
with them into the forest and talk to you 
of the out-of-doors and of the wild life 
there. Forestry, of course, will be well rep- 
resented. There will be articles on forestry 
in foreign countries, industrial forestry, 
farm forestry, and timely articles on Na- 
tional Forests, state forests, and municipal 
forests. 


You will find short sketches of prominent 
outdoor artists—sculptors, painters, etchers 
—with illustrations of their most represen- 
tative work. 


Interesting trees, native and imported, are 
to be featured. Trees of economic import- 
ance, such as white pine and cypress, trees 
beloved for their beauty, such as white birch 
and ginko—yes, even that ragamuffin of the 
tree world, the ailanthus. 





And you won't want to miss those help- 





1927—It Looks Like a Big, Year—1927 


ful articles on ornamental planting and 
landscaping. Articles telling of the care of 
trees and shrubs and explaining by means 
of the printed word as well as by pictures 
just when, where and what to plant. 


The ‘‘Around the States’’ section will 
keep you up to date with everything that 
is happening or expected to happen in all 
the fields of conservation throughout this 
country and the rest of the world. And 
you ll have reviews of all the important 
out-door books and books that have to do 
with the preservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

Wild life—of course. Both in fiction and 
articles there will be tales of our furred and 
feathered wild things told by those who 
know them best. 

And to make all these good things vivid 
and real we're going to use the finest pic- 
tures available. 

Twelve months of instructive, intimate 
touch with the out-of-doors the 1927 issues 
of American Forests and Forest Life offer 
you. 








Casement Reports on Forest Range Issues 


(Continued from page 735) 


be paid for the enjoyment of them. I think that in ac- 
tual practice moderately increased fees would not per- 
ceptibly depreciate the value of commensurate lands.” 

10. The so-called grazing homestead law has been 
practically a complete failure. Most of these homesteads 
are abandoned. Many are leased for less than the taxes 
assessed against them, and the act in numerous instances 
has abetted the contemptible business of blackmail. 

11. The Forest Homestead Act of June 11, 1906, 
in the point of ill effects may be classed with the grazing 
homestead act. Only in exceptional instances has it 
benefited the true homeseeker, and on the other hand it 
has seriously hampered the operations of the permittees 
on the forest and has handicapped the work of the For- 
est Service in handling grazing. 

Mr. Casement holds that grazing permittees on the 
National Forests are entitled to greater consideration 
by Congzess in regard to more adequate appropriations 


for range improvements. More fences and water devel- 


opment, he declares, will contribute greatly to the proper 
conservation of the forests, to their greater usefulness 
and to increased revenues on the part of permittees and 
the withhold the needed to 
make these improvements appears to be an absurd and 


government. “To means 
short-sighted policy,’ he asserts. 

In his report Mr. Casement highly commends the 
work of the Forest Service in its administration and de- 
velopment of grazing on the National Forests. “My 
investigation has led to personal opportunities,” he writes, 
“which I deeply appreciate, and has revealed many most 
encouraging facts bearing upon the relations existing 
between permittees and the Forest Service and on the 
very real accomplishments of the Forest Service in co- 
operation with forest users. It is a pleasure to com- 
mend the high character and good judgment of the forest 
officers with whom this work has brought me in contact. 
I have found them capable, industrious and keenly in- 
terested in their tasks. It is a very real satisfaction to 
(Continued on page 761) 
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“Who’s Who” Among Our 
Officers 


ENRY SOLON GRAVES is a pioneer in forestry 
education in America. The role of educator was 
a natural one for him to assume for his father, Pro- 
fessor W. B. Graves, was connected with Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, Massachusetts, where the son received 
his early schooling. 

Doctor Graves—he received the honorary degree of 
LL. D. in 1923 
tion taught school for one year at the Kings School, 





graduated from Yale and after gradua- 


Stamford, Connecticut. 

While still at coliege he had become acquainted with 
Gifford Pinchot and through his advice decided to take 
At that time there existed 


up forestry as a profession. 
no forest schools in 
America and Dr. Graves’ 
special training covered 

a period of three years, 
including a graduate 
year at Harvard with 
special work at the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, a year 
of practical study in the 
forests of the United 
States and finally a year 
in Europe. 

When, in 1898, Gif- 
ford Pinchot became 
Chief of the Division of 
Forestry in the Department of Agriculture, he immedi- 
ately appointed Dr. Graves Assistant Chief and Super- 
intendent of Working Plans. In 1900 he was given the 
task of organizing the newly established School of For- 
estry at Yale University at which he was appointed 
Director of the Forest School and Professor of Forestry. 
Upon Mr. Pinchot’s retirement from the Forest Service 
in 1910, Dr. Graves became Chief Forester, where he 
remained in charge until his resignation in 1920. 

When the United States entered the World War Dr. 
Graves was commissioned a major in the Tenth Engi- 
neers and _ later lieutenant colonel. The 
Forestry regiment had been formed in the Corps of 
Engineers with the purpose of operating in the French 
forests to produce material needed at the front as well 
as in connection with transportation and for the build- 


HENRY SOLON GRAVES 


advanced to 


ing of camps. To prepare the ground for this work, 
Colonel Graves went to France. 

From 1920 to 1922 he was engaged in private work 
as a consulting forester with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In 1922 he returned to New Haven in 
charge of the School of Forestry. He was elected 
President of The American Forestry Association in Jan- 
uary, 1923, but upon receiving the post of Provost of 
Yale University resigned the presidency in January of 





the following year. In 1900 he received the degree of 
M. A. at Yale; in 1912 the honorary degree of A. M. 
at Harvard, and in 1923 the honorary degree of LL. D. 
at Syracuse University. Dr. Graves has written sev- 
eral textbooks as well as a large number of pamphlets 
and bulletins and special articles on various phases of 
forestry. In the technical field his special work at Yale 
is in forest economics and forest policy. 

Dr. Graves is a Director of The American Forestry 
Association, Fellow of the Society of American For- 
esters, honorary member of the American Academy of 
Arborists, member of the Societé Forestiere de France 
Compte d’Belfort and numerous other associations for 
the advancement of forestry and conservation. 


“Od 
@ 


From the West 


“November 4, 1926. 
Mr. Ovid M. Butler, Executive Secretary, 
The American Forestry Association, 
Lenox Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

On the face of present election returns, our Refores- 
tation Constitutional Amendment has passed by a two to 
one vote, having at present a majority of 100,000 in its 
favor. 

On behalf of the Committee, I want to extend our 
sincere appreciation for the good work which the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association carried on in supporting the 
amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) S. R. BLACK, 


Secretary California Forest Protective Association.’ 


’ 


e 


Between the Trees 


“I beg your pardon,” said the first little evergreen, 
“but may I inquire what family of trees you belong to?” 

“Well,” replied the second evergreen, “today I feel 
quite spruce and I know that I’m pop’lar, but by the 
time the week is over I’m afraid I'll be quite out of my 
elm’ent and classed with the ashes!” 


“At His birth a star, unseen before in heaven, pro- 
claims Him come.’’—Milton. 
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Dangers of the Tropics “O Lord, this is Nathaniel Loudermilk, of 371 Smyrna Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. I was in my garden a little while 
ago trying to gather a few tomatoes, and I accidentally stepped 
on a big snake and when I did the damn thing bit me in the 
Amen.” —Southern Agriculturist. 


A friend encountered a Scotchman just coming back from the 
Florida golf courses, leading an alligator along. 
“What are you doing with the alligator?” he was asked. 
“The son-of-gun has got my ball.” replied the Scotchman.  !e8- 
—New York Sun. Suggestion to Campers 
Smoke better tobacco, even a good cigar, when it is 
urged upon you. The world knows you are tough 
f enough without making it necessary for you and 


Heads, | Win—Tails, You Lose 

Tom Kane, genial Blister Rust Agent for the 
“arcticmost” part of the State says they’ve had quite 
a spell of winter up there and some 
of the residents have soured a bit 
on “winter sports.” He recently 
asked a man when he thought it 
would warm up and here’s what 
he got: 







your associates to undergo partial 

asphyxiation more than once on 

the trip. Take your favorite brand 

along, if you must; display it 

Va proudly; light it and permit the 
ww -A?A_ w= burch to get one good whiff of 





Z 





~ me ent a Say oer the stench it produces, but be 
It ain’t goin to warm up "til Hiker’s Hymn content to stop before the vege- 
the sw oe Ries the were” Ah, how I love to stoutly “mush” tation is withered and all bird life 
and the snow es a8 to get off With willing comrades, through the slush is destroyed in the vicinity. Re- 
the mountains ’til it warms up. Or scramble up a hillside steep, member that some tenderfoot may 
—New Hampshire Forestry De- Or wallow through the mud so deep. come along with a brand of cigar- 
partment News-Letter. —The Prairie Club Bulletin ettes that will put your pipe 
They Aim to Please in the perfume class—Mardo Gib- 
The remains of a camel 200,000 years old have been found in son in Outdoor America. 
Utah. Give the scientists half a show and they will produce the Sawmilling In The Middle West 
straw that broke his back—Wéichita Eagle. : 
(Notice in Eldora, Iowa, Herald clipped by Four L Lumber News) 
As He Recollected As some have said that I charged too much for sawing wood 
Breathless Hunter: “Say boy, did you see a fox run by here?” I have decided to charge $1.50 instead of $2 per hour. The 
Boy: “Yes sir.” reason I had to charge $2 last year was be- 
Hunter: “How long ago?” ea cause I was two years getting my sawmill built. 
Boy: “It'll be a year next Christmas.” “c\ #2 Place your orders early as I have but one J 
—The Open Road. % bs arm now to work with since I broke my right 


arm a few weeks ago trying to crank my old truck. 


Lowering His Sights A : ; : 
Now what have you kickers got to say about it. 


“TI have decided to resign from the duck club,” 





said a Larned man this week, “as I have achieved .. { be j Joun Rarnspances, Sow Miller. 
my ambition to freeze both of my feet and one “ae Work for the S. P. C. A. 
hand in past years, and am going to take up aa “How come the dead blackbirds, didja say? 
some more comfortable and less hazardous pas- ? 3 Well some Canadian resort had a painter out 
time like making a dash for the North pole in a if advertisin’ their cool summer climate and he 
leaky balloon, or putting to sea in a canoe with Pe aeeieete painted a lot of snow capped mountains on that 
a broken oar.”—Kansas Industrialist. call board and them birds would come along about 
Bugsy McNut sundown and roost on it. Most of ’em would 


2” 


it’s freeze to death before mornin’. 
Siras GewnHiz in Outdoor Oklahoma. 


Report All Snakebites 
Nathaniel Loudermilk, a North Carolinian, 
is said to be a good-natured but rather godless 


“Some people say 
dang’rous work prunin’ trees, 


man. He was at work in his garden when he but I think it’s all in bein’ Chinese Proverb 
felt a sting on his leg. Looking down he saw Careful—Selected. He who chops a tree without planting ten is 


that a monstrous snake had bitten him. He a red dragon to his son and a white dragon 


rushed frantically to the house, terrified, and asked his wife to his son’s son and his grave shall be unswept. 


what it would be best to do. New Mexico Nature Note 
“T believe you had better pray,” said the good woman. A prairie dog was seen four feet in the air during a heavy 
Nathaniel had never prayed, but he fell on his knees at. once. sand storm digging and clawing to get back to the ground. 
This is the prayer he made: —Manzano Ranger. 
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Christmas—No Official Work 


(Continued from Page 715) 


all an unreal nightmare now. How long he wandered 
Mike doesn’t know. Some time toward morning he 
found himself in a clump of tangled spruce that he re- 
membered was only a short way below Lars’ cabin. He 
fired his automatic twice in a kind of desperate hope, 
then skirting the spruce, made his way up the slope. 

A muffled yap and something soft struck against his 
knee and looking down Mike saw Paula’s mongrel dog. 
“Hard to tell who was gladdest,” he later said. “I 
suppose he had heard the gun or it’s possible he was 
lighting out to camp after help. At any rate he ploughed 
on just ahead of my snowshoes and in two minutes he’d 
led me proudly to the cabin. 

“On the floor Paula lay, so cold I thought it was too 
I put her back in bed and heaped on blankets, then 
That cabin like All night she 
Once she opened those big eyes of 


late. 
lit the fire. 
lay in delirium. 
hers and said, ‘But you’re not Santa Claus.’ ”’ 

“T’'m the best little proxy you'll find within ten miles,’ ”’ 
I told her and piled on an extra blanket. 

Christmas dawned and still the storm raged. Paula was 


was ice. 


sleeping quietly now—the fever had broken. Doc’s medi- 
cine or Mike’s care had won out, for by evening the 
Ranger was teaching a very weak but contented Paula 
the mystic delights of cat’s cradle. Beneath the stove 
the pup lay curled, probably dreaming of chipmunks 
and rabbits. 

Well, there’s little more to tell. Soren disappeared that 
spring, to the entire satisfaction of everybody. Paula’s 
at the Ranger Station now—to stay. 

Yes, one thing more. Not long ago I was down at 
the Forest Supervisor’s and like a curious old lady 
couldn’t resist looking at Mike’s official diary for those 
I remember the entries word for word. 
One half day. 


two days. 

December 24—Scaling logs near camp. 
In evening went to Soren’s. 

December 25—Christmas. No official work. 

That’s all. Only I can’t help thinking that whatever 
clerical angel may have been keeping tab over the north- 
ern Rockies those two days—well, I like to think he 
made a somewhat more substantial entry in the Diary 


of Eternity. 


Fifty Years of Forestry 


(Continued from Page 


drastic measures to prevent forest destruction. 

No less important is the need to discover more ade- 
quate means to awaken the industrial and financial world 
to the evils of destructive forest exploitation. An un- 
stable and migratory industry, abandoned communities, 
and wasted land are the fruits of this exploitation. We 
have lately heard much about the menacing exhaustion 
of soil fertility in America. For decades the forest soil 
of America—one-fourth of all our land—has been un- 
dergoing a more complete, a more insidious, and more 
menacing sterilization. Industrially considered our for- 
ests are by and large still treated as “wasting assets.” 
Yet this policy is as shortsighted and disastrous indus- 
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trially as it is publicly and socially. No industry and no 
nation can survive on the waste of natural resources. The 
public cannot alone assume the burden of forest renewal 
nor can it permanently accept the steadily increasing 
wastes of denuded forest land as the price of its lumber 
supply. Here then is the problem on which all forest 
agencies, from the private owner to the Government, 
must unite with a renewed energy and intelligence. The 
time is ripe for a large extension of industrial forestry. 
t is not a matter for sentimentality and words, but for 
a hard, stubborn, realistic grappling with the technique 
of saving our forest lands from further waste. 


The Wilderness Idea and the Forester 


(Continued from Page 


her are hopelessly outnumbered, and are impractical 
sentimentalists anyhow. Logic and the will of the 
majority are overwhelmingly against the Wilderness 
Idea, and it has no chance. 

It is a common fallacy, fostered by the professional 
politicians, that the will of the majority always pre- 
vails, and the majority are always right, because they 
are influenced solely by cold infallible logic based on 
irrefutable, economic fact. In actual practice it usually 
is the will of an organized, militant minority which 
dominates, and the dear public are ruled far more often 
by sentiment, or even sentimentality, than by keen 
analytical reasoning. If we had waited until the will 
of the majority should prevail, there would be no 
National Forests or National Parks to this day; if the 


712) 
militant minority had waited until its basic facts were 
complete and irrefutable, and its logic was pure and 
without fallacy, it would still be only theorizing. As 
it was it acted on instinct (or sentiment, if one pre- 
fers) and accomplished results that are right. 


Perhaps then, with the Wilderness Idea, instinct and 
sentiment are a surer guide than hastily built up logic 
that is weak with fallacy and based largely on as- 
sumed allegations. It would seem wise that the mi- 
nority should organize and become militant to make 
the idea an acomplished fact, before the doctrines of 
material and engineering efficiency shall 
have reduced our manner of living to one dull drab of 


standardized utilitarianism. 


progress 
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Dougias Fir 
Douglas Fir is the Nation’s 
most important structural 
wood judged on quality, 
strength, serviceability and 
supply. 22% of all the lum- 

r produced in this country 
is Douglas Fir. If you are un- 
familiar with Douglas Fir 
timbers send for the Weyer- 
haeuser book ‘Structural 
Timbers of Douglas Fir.” 
We will include a copy of 
U.S. Forest Products Labo- 
ratory ‘Technical Note No. 
201” which shows the com- 
parative strength values of 
the various structural woods. 


Big 


| 


*WEYERHAEUSE 
TIMBER COMPANY. 


A 





A Sample of 
Weyerhaeuser ShippingAction 


Late last winter an eastern railroad suffered a cave-in 
along its main line. Timbers were needed urgently. 
Within a few hours after receipt of order the Weyer- 
haeuser-Baltimore plant put a car of timbers on the 
rails, Four more cars were shipped within 24 hours. 

Before the damage was repaired four rush orders 
totaling nineteen cars were shipped. The record at the 
right shows how well these orders were taken care of. 

Is it any wonder the Weyerhaeuser Distributing 
plants have become the major sources of timber sup- 
ply for many railroads and other large users. Timbers 
as good as the service. And service that meets any 
emergency. Phone Weyerhaeuser for a demonstration. 


The Record 


Order Feb. 18—6 cars 
Shipped Feb. 18—1 car 
Shipped Feb. 19—4 cars 
Shipped Feb. 20—1 car 


Order Feb. 22—7 cars 
Shipped Feb. 23—6 cars 
Shipped Feb. 24—1 car 


Order Feb. 24—4 cars 
Shipped Feb. 25—4 cars 


Order Feb. 26—2 cars 
Shipped Feb. 27—2 cars 


imbers and Plank 
24-hour Shipments from 








Weyerhaeuser Distributing Plants 


DOUGLAS FIR Timbers and Plank a Specialty 
Telephones: Baltimore, Plaza 6061 - Saint Payl, Midway 7510 - Portsmouth, 79 Ring 2 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


Distributors of WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
General Offices: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





Branch Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL CHICAGO TOLEDO 
806 Plymouth Bldg. 2563 Franklin Ave. 208 So. La Salle St. 1313 Second Nat. Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BALTIMORE PORTSMOUTH 


2401 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 1600 Arch Street 285 Madison Ave. 812 Lexington Bldg. Rhode Island 


All orders other than for railway purposes subject to confirmation by retail lumber dealer 
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Seattle Begins Reforestation Program 
Seattle, Washington, will spend $30,000 
in its first year’s work of reforesting its 
watershed on Cedar River which is the 
source of the city’s water supply and part 
of its hydro-electric supply. Dean Hugo 
Winkenwerder of the University of Wash- 
ington, as consulting forester, is directing 
the work on the 90,000-acre watershed, 
40,000 acres of which are owned by the 
City. 


Some of the things being done on the 


project which is now under way are, 
falling the snags on the older cut-overs 
which is costing about 20c a snag with 


the trees averaging 24 inches in diameter, 
building telephone lines and trails, also 
narrow fire lanes along strategic routes in 
country, and the starting 
750,000 output 


the logged-off 
of a nursery which has a 
to reforest 1,000 acres annually. This 
work will be done where there is little 
hope of natural reforestation. Logged-off 
lands are being classified to ascertain what 
will reforest naturally and what will re- 
quire artificial planting. Stricter super- 
vision of logging operations is being un- 
dertaken to see that slash is burned 
promptly and adequate fire protection is 
assured. 


Tree Planting Honors “Original States” 

While giant planes roared overhead and 
American Legion bands played, the thir- 
teen original states were honored by the 
planting of thirteen red oak in Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, on October 11. 
Each tree bore a small bronze plate with 
its state name engraved on it, and around 
the roots of each tree was placed soil 
brought from the state which it repre- 
sented. Officials from the thirteen original 
states were present, and one by one briefly 
expressed their appreciation of the plan to 
perpetuate the “first states” in such a 
manner. 


ou ND THE STAT 


WITH 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


the distinguished guests present 
were Governor Pinchot, escorted by the 
Second Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
Dr. Thomas J. Davis, city statistician, 
representing Mayor Kendrick, members of 
the Women’s Board of the Sesqui-Centen- 


Among 








Three States Pass Forest Tax 
Amendment 

At the time of going to press 
telegrams from Minnesota and 
Louisiana indicate that the forest 
tax amendments providing for de- 
ferring taxes on growing timber 
and voted on November 2, had 
passed with safe majorities. The 
California amendment, which dif- 
fers from the usual yield tax plan 
by deferring taxes on growing tim- 
ber for a period of forty years and 
then leaving the matter of future 
taxation to a special board, passed 
with an overwhelming majority. 
The Washington amendment, in be- 
half of which a vigorous campaign 
was made by the Washington State 
Forestry Conference and other in- 
terested groups, failed of passage. 











nial Exposition, and the National Regent 
and State Regents of the D. A. R. 

The National Association of Gardeners 
donated the trees while the name plates 
were the gift of Congressman Martin L. 
Davey, in memory of his father, John 
Davey, America’s first tree surgeon. 





South Carolina Enlarges Conservation 
Study in Schools 

With the idea of creating public sen- 
timent for the conservation of the state’s 
natural resources through the introduc- 
tion into the school system of required 
courses of practical studies of nature, 
birds, game and forestry, South Carolina 
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State su- 


office of 
conservation 


has established the 
pervisor of nature and 
studies. Herbert K. Job, representative 
for three years of the Audubon socie- 
ties, has been appointed to the office. 
Mr. Job, a Harvard graduate and the 
author of several nature books, is well 
qualified to undertake this work. He will 
visit all the schools of the state, deliver 
lectures and direct the work of nature 
The plan is to have pupils recite 
from observations made at first hand 
instead of from printed textbooks. 


Minnesota Forms Conservation Council 
To seek “utilization and direction of all 
existing forces to a sane, sound solution 
of, and remedy for, our dire conservation 
objective of the 
Council or- 
Twenty- 
with 


study. 





problem,” is the main 
new Minnesota Conservation 
ganized in St. Paul, on October 9. 
two powerful state organizations 
more than 255,000 members are linked to- 
gether in this federation which will re- 
semble President Coolidge’s National 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 
George H. Selover, Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the new council and 
H. Doellner, Winona, becomes _ its 
Mr. Selover is president of the 
the Izaak Walton 
secretary- 


Fred 
secretary. 
Minnesota division of 
League while Mr. Doellner is 
treasurer of the same organization. 





Counties Contribute to Forests 

So thoroughly convinced are the county 
officials of one county in North Caro- 
lina of the value of the State Forest 
Service’s forest fire protection efforts 
that this year, on July 1, they volun- 
tarily raised their annual contribution to 
$2,500. It has been the custoin for the 
county officials, with very few excep- 
tions, to contribute $500 a year to make 
effective the work of this fire-fighting 
organization. 
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New England Sportsmen’s Show 

January 29 to February 5, inclusive, are 
the dates set for the holding of the New 
England Sportsmen’s Show in the Me- 
chanics Building, Boston, according to a 
recent announcement made by the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

It is hoped to stage a revival of the 
famous Sportsmen’s Shows of the past, 
with the idea of encouraging greater in- 
terest in the out-of-doors and the recrea- 
tional opportunities offered, particularly in 
hunting and fishing, as well as to stimulate 
a finer appreciation of our natural re- 
sources. 

California Gets New Forest Experiment 
Station 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has 
announced that the headquarters of the 
new California Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion will be located at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

The principal reason given for this 
selection was that the State Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station are a 
part of the University of California and 
these divisions employ many lines of 
investigation which must also be used 
in the production of timber crops. Berke- 
ley, because of its central location, will 
be easy of access to all the forest re- 
gions of the state. The Forest School 
of the University which is also located 
at Berkeley, will work in close coopera- 
tion with the new Experiment Station 
while the results of the forest research 
will be made known through the Exten- 
sion Service. 





New York Forest Fire Loss Lowest Ever 
Recorded 

The lowest forest fire loss ever recorded 
in New York State—one-fiftieth of one 
per cent—is shown in figures just com- 
piled by Conservation Commissioner Alex- 
ander Macdonald for the fire season in the 
Adirondack and Catskill fire towns which 
ended November 1. 

In the fire towns of the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there was a total of 245 
fires for the year. This is the lowest total 
number of fires reported since 1917, when 
there were 234. 

The total Adirondack area burned was 
436 acres, which was the smallest on 
record for any season during the thirty- 
five years for which fire statistics have 
been kept. 

The largest fire covered 60 acres and 
there were only six fires in the Adiron- 
dacks over ten acres in extent. 

The average acreage per fire was seven 
acres, a new low record, breaking the 
previous low record of 1925, when the 
average acreage was 13. 

A summary of fires of the Adirondack 
and Catskill towns shows a total of 1,740 
acres burned with damage to the amount 
of $1,825. 
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Only two per cent of the total area 
burned was state land and the total area 
burned was one-fiftieth of one per cent 
of the total area in the fire towns, 7,270,000 
acres. 

April Worst Fire Month in Pennsylvania 

When the month of April appears on 
the calendar in Pennsylvania the forest 
fire fighters of the state know that they 
have ahead of them their busicst month, 
for according to statistics recently pub- 
lished, covering the period from 1921 to 
1925, more forest fires have occurred 
during April than any other month, with 
but one exception, November, 1924, to- 
talled four more fires than did April of 
the same year. The five-year average 
records April as having 1,187 fires, or 42 
per cent of the five years’ total of 2,828 
fires, the nearest competitor being May, 
with 505 fires, or 17.9 per cent. January 
holds the record for the least number 
of fires, having only thirteen in the 
five years. 





Reforestation Grows in Indiana 

The Division of Forestry of the Indiana 
Department of Conservation finds its pres- 
ent nursery facilities too limited to supply 
the increasing demands of tree planters. 
The present nursery is located at the Clark 
County State Forest at Henryville, Indiana. 
Here the new site will also be developed. 

The engineers of the Department are 








SMITH INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well built fire pump for long hard 
service. 





For Fighting Forest Fires; Brush Fires; 
Grass Fires; Fires in Homes; Garages; Farm 
Buildings; Railroad Freight Houses; Ware- 
houses; Factories; in Fact for Fighting Fires 
Anywhere. 

TO OPERATE: Fill tank with water or 
any fire fighting solution. Carry the tank 
on the back like a pack basket, by placing 
carrying straps over shoulders and under 
arms. Hold the brass age cylinder Fig. 4 
in one hand and with the other hand on the 
pump handle, easily work the pump handle 
back and forth, when the Fire Nozzle, Fig. 
153, will throw a long distance stream in any 
direction desired. 

Knapsack Tank holds about 5 gallons. Well 
made of heavy galvanized steel, or all brass 
as_ ordered. 

Best grade 1-2 inch 5 ply hose. 

Pump made entirely of heavy brass, with 
brass ball valves. Has no leather valves or 
packing to wear out. Works with ease, pro- 
ducing a continuous unbroken, long distance 
stream with slow pumping. Very powerful. 


We also make three other entirely 
different styles of fire fighting pumps. 
— for folder and prices on full 
ine. 


D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Utica, New York 








Forest Service 
Steel Towers 


This illustration shows 
a galvanized steel tower 
erected by the U. S. Forest 
Service on Promontory 
Butte, Sitgreaves National 
Forest, Arizona, 


The tower, which is 110 
feet high to the floor of 
the house, was designed 
and made by Aermotor 
Co., Chicago. 


The well guarded stairs 
and the frequent landings 
make this high tower safe 
and easy for any one to 
climb. 


The Aermotor Co. makes 
the best types of towers 
for forest protection and 
other purposes. 

Write for their new Bulletin 
on Forest Service Towers 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Photo. by R. E. Marsh, courtesy U. S. Forest Service. 
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Great Oaks 


REAT Oaks 500 to 1,000 years 

of age are still alive in Massa- 
chusetts. Above is one of the Elliot 
Oaks under which John Elliot 
preached to the Indians 200 years 
ago. It is about as large now as 
it was then. 


This great Oak is flourishing to- 
day, under the care of a TREE 
CARE specialist associated with 
this BUREAU. A number of other 
great Oaks in New England are 
mere stumps already dead or bare- 
ly alive. 

December is a good time to take stock 
of your trees, when you see them stripped 
of their leaves. 

Now is the time to arrange for pruning 
individual trees—thinning out groups of 
trees, and arranging for regular inspection 
and necessary spraying for injurious in- 
sects. 

There are a number of operations in 
the complete care of trees, including root 
feeding and spraying, which, if arranged 
in advance on an annual basis, cost very 
little. 

Let us send you Government Bulletins 
and our own suggestions on the “Care of 
Trees.” This information is supplied with- 
out charge by this BUREAU. Address: 
Manager: 


Tree Care Service Bureau 


Great Oak Lane 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY 
Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
H. STEVENSON CLOPPER 

2831 Ridgewood Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

CHAS. F. IRISH COMPANY 
Bratenahl, Cleveland, Ohio 

THE L. H. MEADER COMPANY 
Providence and Newport, R. I. 

HARRISON, MERTZ AND EMLEN 

1713 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. L. FROST AND COMPANY 
Arlington, Mass. 


LANDSCAPE FORESTERS, LTD. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


THE VAN YAHRES TREE 
SERVICE, INC. 
Westbury, New York 











laying out plans for roads, packing build- 
ings, and suitable equipment. A complete 
water supply system will be installed with 
a capacity of caring for the future produc- 
tion of a million seedlings a_ year. 

Considerable reforestation in Indiana is 
done by farmers under favorable soil con- 
ditions. This calls for such exacting 
species as yellow poplar and black walnut. 
On the eroded and poor soils, particularly 
in the southern part of the state, the 
pines are the principal species used. 

Forestry Conference Held in Hawaii 

A forestry conference held during the 
summer in Honolulu resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a Forestry Committee of 
seven representative men who are to 
draw up a working plan for coopera- 
tive forestry for the island of Oahu to 
extend over a period of ten years, ac- 
cording to a copy of the minutes of 
the conference sent in by C. S. Judd, 
Superintendent of Forestry for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 

The principal fields of endeavor which 
this plan will cover are as_ follows: 
the creation of new forest reserves and 
extension of existing reserves; methods 
of restricting forest fires; elimination of 
goats from forest reserves; the con- 
trol of forest insects; the control of 
staghorn or uluhi fern; the introduction 
of seeds of trees, shrubs, vine, etc., that 
may prove useful in forestry work; the 
creation and maintenance of arboretums 
or botanical gardens in a sufficient num- 
ber of localities to test out properly all 
plants introduced; the selection of ap- 
propriate figs and introduction of wasps 
associated with them, and the creation 
and maintenance of a Department of Ap- 
plied Forestry at the University of Ha- 


wail. 





Joint Meeting Held at Ithaca 

Confining its program to four specific 
projects, namely: milling practice and 
adaptation of non-utilized material, logging 
and sawmilling studies, farm wood lots, 
and wood preservation, the New York 
Wood Utilization Committee held its second 
annual conference at Cornell University, 
October 7. These four projects, in the 
opinion of the committee, should be con- 
centrated on as the chief objectives of 
their research in order to develop a prac- 
tical program that will result in the more 
efficient utilization of forest products. 

Walter Buehler of the Barrett Manu- 
facturing Company of New York City, 
Professor Nelson C. Brown, R. S. Kellogg, 
Professor Raymond T. Hoyle of New 
York State College of Forestry and A. B. 
Recknagel made the principal addresses of 
the session. 

Chairman George W. Sisson, Jr., of 
Potsdam, New York, presided at the con- 
ference, and later served in the same 
capacity as president at the twenty-first 


annual meeting of the Empire State Forest 
Products Association held in conjunction 
with the Wood Conference. The progress 
and future plans of the Association, the 
various legislation affecting the forests of 
the state which the Association had been 
working on, the subject of increased funds 
for forest fire protection, and the work 
done in educating the public to preserve 
the forests, were all matters touched on at 
the latter meeting. 





A “TRIMMED” TREE 


Not a Christmas tree, but an oak, and the 
trimming consists, not of glittering tinsel, but 
a natural growth, which is evidence of the 
fungous disease commonly known as ‘Witches’ 
Broom.” This disease is not confined to the 
oaks, but attacks a great many different sorts 
of trees. The picture was sent in by Mrs. 
Campbell-Gillespie, of Courtland, Alabama, who 
says the tree is located about five miles north 
of Courtland. 





Forest Policy for Massachusetts to be 
Decided by Referendum 

Six specific recommendations on a 
forest policy for the state, together 
with the arguments pro and con, are to 
be sent by the Massachusetts State 
Chamber of Commerce to all chambers 
of commerce and local boards of trade 
for state-wide action. 

Increased area of state forests, en- 
couragement for more “town forests,’ 
greater authority for the state forester 
in controlling forest fires, division of 
the expense between town and state of 
fighting forest fires, free trees for use 
on municipal watersheds and trees sold 
at less than cost to private owners, are 
items included in the recommendations. 


Erratum 

In the November number of this maga- 
zine an article on the use of “Caterpillar” 
tractors in the logging woods was printed 
in which through inadvertence the word 
“caterpillar” was used without quotations, 
or reference to the fact that it is the 
trade-mark of the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany of San Leandro, California. We 
regret this, as no discourtesy or injury to 
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that company was intended through careless 





use of their registered trade-mark. 


Miracle of the Glastonbury Thorn uy TON VB AR GREENHOUS S 
By H. E. ZIMMERMAN Hittin | ) 


It is one of the prettiest legends of 















ancient Britain—the old story of the Dy AW aM) aly Sty at? Noy wt a? Tanna nan a nanannan at 
Glastonbury thorn. William of Malmes- ¢ 
bury, the chronicler, told it hundreds of ¢ 

years ago, in his “Antiques of Glaston- —* ; 

bury,” and it is often repeated at Christ- Le 






mas time in England. The legend tells 
how Joseph of Arimathea was so _ per- 
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secuted by Pontius Pilate because he 
had laid away the body of Christ in 
his sepulcher that he fled to Gaul (the 
ancient name of France), carrying with 
him, under a cloth of mystical white 








samite, the Holy Grail. In Gaul he LUITON 
; ee ae OWNER 
found the Apostle Philip preaching to heme eo Whee span son Ree of 

é : rut or ‘ i “Shadowlawn, 
the heathen, and he rested with him a West End, _ dice 
few days. One night a radiant light je ay) 
awakened him and an 1 bade him i re 
awakenec and an angel bade ll A St t l iy 
to go to Britain and preach the glad jul S a e y aS t e a ms Sul 
tidings to King Arvigatrus, and, where @§ oa 


7 


a Christmas miracle should come to “a it Shelters 


LAA: 





pass, there to build a church. He and Ss 

a band of followers followed the in- v This Palm House is, in} would make an attractive ) 
structions of the angel, and Arvigatrus r itself, a delight to the eye. addition to any estate. It | 
gave them the Isle of Avalon and bade y Note the graceful lines of provides an ideal place for vy 
them erect an altar there to the new f) j : ‘ 

God. It was a beautiful gift. The tiny ) the roof, the broad panes the growing of beautiful ) 


of glass in the front, palmsandotherplants 
the inviting entrance. that are invaluable for 
Such a_ greenhouse decorating your home. 





isle lay warm in a verdant valley. Spark- 





ling waves softly lapped its shore; soft 
breezes played in its trees, and nowhere 
was the sky so blue as over Avalon. 
When they reached the top of the hill 
called “Weary All,” Joseph planted deep 
in the ground the thorn staff he had 
carried with him on his long journey 
over land and sea, and, lo, it took root, 
and immediately there blossomed a bush 
of beautiful white flowers. “This is 
where we will build our church,” the 
good man said. And so at Glastonbury 
Abbey, as Avalon is known today, the 
thorn bushes bloom white at each 
Christmas time and lend their fragrance 
to the frosty air, reminding all who 


see .aem of the Christmas miracle. 
261 Ta a pe ., 






We have prepared an interesting 
booklet which pictures all types of 
greenhouses as they appear on 
prominent estates. May we send 
you a copy of “Greenhouses of 


Quality” 






















Minot Davis Again Heads Pacific Log- 
ging Congress 





The Seventeenth Pacific Logging Con- - — a en = 
gress, held at Vancouver, B. C., Oc- 


tober 27, 28 and 29, again placed Minot || A S M4 O R d 

Davis, of the Clemons Logging Com- | €rvice to Ur ea ers 

Be ee ve : y. Deeastacats 

= aaahasene, 7 the sips ident ~ = O YOU want to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 
chair. J. H. Meister, of the Shevlin- || sprinkler system, or sewage disposal plant, who can furnish trees, 
Hixon Lumber Company, Bend, Oregon, | shrubs or vines of a certain kind; who handles the best camping, 
was elected vice-president. fishing or hunting equipment; who can estimate a stand of timber or 
This Congress boasts of having had | ate — for pater set tet , os 

| : : : tis se ate _ Our readers are invited to avail themselves of our Service Department, 
a larger attendance than any previous | which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar 
| 





one, more than 700 having been pres- nature. The service is rendered without cost. 

emt, with representatives trom many We are always glad to cooperate with our readers in securing for them 

foreign countries. the latest prices, catalogues and other specific information. Let us help you. 
The program of the Congress as t- 

, ; 2 eer: ee SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 

ined by President Davis, particularly : Sass 

stressed the importance of perpetuati ‘ The American Forestry Association, 

stress ; erpe in : 

a dieaaaaie _ . 1523 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Period Ironwork 


Hand wrought repro- 
ductions from old 
models. 


Hand forged hardware 
—Lighting fixtures— 
Fireplace Furnishings 





Literature on request 
& 


Guildsmen who reproduce the charm 
of old period and national patterns 








Feed the Winter Birds 
BIRD SUET CAKE 


Rich in bird food that will attract the BIRDS 
to your door. 35c. a cake; $1 for 


Special Christmas Suet Packets 
containing Tidbits for the Birds make AT- 
TRACTIVE GIFTS for BIRD LOVERS as 
well as a TREAT for the FEATHERED 
GUESTS. 

35c. a packet; $1.00 for 3 


PURITY BIRD STATION 
RR Box 51 Northbrook, Il. 








BIRD FILLING STATIONS 
Patented July 13, 1926 

Make fine 

Christmas 

presents for 

friends and 

birds alike. 


—AUTOMATIC— 
Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to last 
; particle. 
a meee SOT emeallest , 

No. 1, price $1.25 jome or largest No. 2, price $1.00 
estate. Every 
No. 1 to hang home should for window 
from tree or have several. casings, porch 
bracket. Postage paid in U.S. columns, etc. 


LEWIS P. KELLY, R. F. D. 4, Dept. A, Peoria, Ill. 





























Mounted Ringneck Pheasant Cocks, 
also Mounted Game and Fancy 
Pheasants. 
Ringneck Pheasants for breeding 
and stocking, Mongolian, Silver, 
Golden, Lady Ambhurst and Reeves 
Pheasants, Water Fowls, eggs in spring. 
Illustrated Circular 10 cents. 
Indianfield Pheasantry 
eo Telford, Penna. 


Attract Wild Duck: 


to the waters near you by planting 
their favorite natural foods— 
Wild Rice, Muskgrass, etc.—be- 
fore the freeze-up. Plant now and 
next fall more ducks will feed at 
your grounds. 30 years experience. 
New booklet free. Write 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
15 W. Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 















Planting Completed on New York 
Women’s Federation Forest 

The tree planting project of the Wom- 
en’s Federation Forest near South Glens 
Falls initiated in 1924 by Mrs. E. C. 
Whitmyer, chairman of conservation of 
the New York State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, was completed recently when 
30,000 young white pine trees from the 
Conservation Commission’s nursery at 
Saratoga were set out by Secretary J. R. 
Simmons, of the New York State For- 
estry Association. 

This property, consisting of 100 acres 
of land just off the main New York- 
Montreal highway, purchased for $300, 
had its first plantation of 30,000 trees 
October 2, 1924, by volunteers from the 
Albany, Schenectady and Saratoga Boy 
Scouts. A second planting was made in 
1925 under the supervision of the New 
York State Forestry Association and 
Ernest F. Lewis, superintendent of nur- 
series of the Conservation Commission. 

This is the first reforesting project 
undertaken by New York club women 
and has aroused the interest of women’s 
clubs throughout the state. The Albany 
Woman’s Club has made a plantation in 
Albany’s Municipal watershed forest and 
is planting another on the new land re- 
cently acquired for a county farm. It is 
planned next spring to plant trees on 
three selected plots of about eight acres 
each which will be turned over to the 
Woman’s Club, the Albany Chapter of 
the D. A. R. and the Albany Garden 
Club. 





Areas Designated for Recreation in Cali- 
fornia Forests 

Three large tracts of Federal land in 
California to be known as the Mt. 
Shasta, San Gorgonio Range and the 
Laguna Mountains Recreation Areas have 
been selected by Secretary W. M. Jardine 
for the purpose of conserving and de- 
veloping national forest lands of out- 
standing recreational value. These are 
for the use and enjoyment of the gen- 
eral public, in accordance with the new 
policy of the United States Forest 
Service. 

The Mt. Shasta area covers 29,620 
acres located in the Shasta National 
Forest and includes Mt. Shasta. The 
San Gorgonio area takes in 11,800 acres 
within the San Bernardino National For- 
est and all the high country above 7,500 
feet elevation surrounding San Bernar- 
dino Mountain, East San _ Bernardino 
Peak and San Gorgonio Peak, the latter 
being the hignest mountain peak in 
southern California. The Laguna Moun- 
tains area is located in the Cleveland 
National Forest, fifty miles east of San 
Diego, and includes 11,495 acres of pine- 
clad mountain land which overlooks the 
Colorado Desert. Forest Officers state 


that these three regions are immensely 
popular for summer playgrounds and are 
visited by many thousands every year. 





Small Sawmill Owners Association 
Formed 

The formation of a Small Owners As- 
sociation was the direct outcome of the 
Second Annual Small Sawmill Demon- 
stration held October 14 and 15 at the 
New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse. The association, the first of its 
kind in the United States, has but one 
officer, Professor Raymond J. Hoyle, of 
the New York State College of Forestry. 
Its purpose will be to further the inter- 
ests of the small sawmill and small tim- 
berland owners. 

The demonstration, supervised by N. C. 
Brown, Acting Dean, was well attended 
by small mill operators, owners of tim- 
berland, and educators in _ forestry. 
Representatives from Maine, Ohio, Ver- 
mont, New York, Pennslvania and IIli- 
nois attended the outdoor meeting work 
where two complete sawmills with edgers 
were in operation and the various meth- 
ods of sawing were practically ap- 
plied. 

Twenty-Second Annual Audubon Meeting 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies which held its twenty-second 
annual meeting in New York City Oc- 
tober 25 and 26 brought forth many 
interesting facts concerning the growth 
of the Audubon movement throughout 
the country. 

The organization now has 8,875 adult 
members and 120 affiliated organizations. 
During the year ,327,776 Junior Club 
members, recruited from both public and 
private schools and from groups of Girl 
and Boy Scouts, have been enrolled in 
the movement, making a total enrollment 
since the beginning of the work, of 
3,065,120 children. 

The Association has kept in the field 
for a large part of the time seven special 
lecturers who have given over 1,500 lec- 
tures and talks to combined audiences of 
not less than a quarter of a _ million 
people. 

Special wardens have protected colonies 
of about 130,000 nesting sea birds. Egrets 
and other members of the Heron fam- 
ily, while the Paul J. Rainey Sanctuary 
on the coast of Louisiana, owned and 
directed by the Audubon Society, has 
taken care of thousands of wild ducks 
and geese. 

President Increases Area of Wild Life 
Reservation 

President Coolidge on October 2, 1926, 
authorized the reservation of several tracts 
of marsh and overflow public lands, to be 
included in the Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge, administered 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Fisheries. 
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The new refuge was authorized by Con- 
gress two years ago, to extend along both 
sides of the Mississippi River from Rock 
Island, Illinois, to Wabasha, Minnesota, a 
distance of approximately 300 miles, and 
about one year ago the President by Exe- 
cutive order included in it 
by the United States within the 
the reservation but formerly withheld from 
public entry for the use of the War De- 
partment in possible im- 
provements of Upper 
Mississippi. The new order adds approx- 
imately 960 acres to the refuge, among 
which are a number of small islands and 
overflow areas along the mainland on 
either side of the river. The tracts in the 
State of Illinois comprise 224 
Iowa, 321 acres; in Minnesota, 146 acres; 
and in Wisconsin, 268 acres. 
of the Executive order of October 2 was 
on recommendation of Secretaries Work 
and Jardine. Additional areas 
suitable for the birds and other wild life 
on the refuge are being surveyed and 
acquired by gift and purchase through the 
office of the Biological Survey at Winona, 
Minnesota, in charge of W. T. Cox, Su- 
perintendent of the 


all islands owned 
limits of 


connection with 


navigation on the 


acres; in 


The issuance 


overflow 


refuge. 


“Thirty Days” For Game Law Violations 

The Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture believes 
that severe jail sentences and substantial 
fines can be made to curb violations of the 
game laws in Missouri, if recent results 
are any indication. Five violators of the 
migratory bird treaty act arraigned in the 
St. Louis Federal Court were assessed 
fines ranging from $25 to $250. Those 
unable to pay were sent to jail until they 
could secure the fine. 
Thirty days in jail was the sentence given 
a few days later to another offender, well 
known as a game-law violator, when he 
entered a plea of guilty on being charged 
with killing and possessing wild ducks and 
coots during the closed season. 


amount of the 


Yosemite National Park Museum 
Completed 

The newly completed museum in Yose- 
mite National Park, California, was for- 
mally presented to the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior 
on October 29 by Chauncy J. Hamlin, 
Chairman of the Committee on Museums 
in National Parks of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums. Acting Secretary 
E. C. Finney represented the Department 
of the Interior, and many prominent con- 
servationists and department officials were 
present. 

This project was launched early in 1924 
with the organization of a Committee on 
Museums in National Parks by the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums, after con- 
ferring with Director Stephen T. Mather 
of the National Park Service. Its purpose 
was to be “furthering the educational pro- 
gram of the National Parks by erecting 





shrubs and flowers of 


till Fall. 


(Pat. appid. for) 


Dodson’s Automatic 
Sheltered Feeding Table 


This shelter automatically 
turns with the wind like a 
weathervane so that the 
birds are always protected 
from snow, rain or wind and 
the floor and food is dry. 
[his table is made of white 
pine and equipped with an 
eight foot round pole. Size 
24x22x12 inches. Price f.o.b. 
Kankakee, $8.50. With cop- 
per roof, $11.00. Shipping 
weight 50 Ibs. 


(Pat. appld. for) 
Dodson’s Window Feeding Cafeteria 


Complete, ready to put 
Mixture. Basket for 
Cake and Hooks for suet. 


with all copper roof $15.00. 


Feedthe Birds 


in the Winter 
and they will rid your beautiful trees, 


injurious 
beetles, mites, cutworms, etc., from Spring 


DODSON’S 


and Bird Houses Lure the Birds 








Window feeding table with adjustable which can 
bar and copper apron to fit any window. be provi- 
A most interesting and entertaining sjoned at 
Feeding Station. Birds soon become the kitchen 


tame and your friends with this table. or 
up, equipped 
with two hoppers for Dodson’s Grain 
Dodson’s 
Price $12.00; 





moths, 





FEEDING 
STATIONS 


ready 
















(Patent : 
Applied For.) 


Dodson’s Sheltered Food 
House 


An attractive and perfect 
food house and shelter. Made 
of white pine—has ground 
glass lights so birds will not 
fly against it—provided with 
8 ft. pole. Has two auto- 
matic hoppers, wire feed 
baskets and hooks for suet. 
Size 24x24x18 inches. Price 
f.o.b. Kankakee, 
$11.00; with cop- 
per roof, $14.00. 
Shipping weight 
40 Ibs., pole 
30 Ibs. 


you, are all 
factors with 
the use of 
this Dodson 
Feeding Car 


nursery 
window and 


Suet 





ie 


(Pat. appld. for) 


Dodson’s Hanging Sheltered Feeding Station 
A very novel, practical and interesting device. 
plete 


Com- 


y to hang with two large automatic 


food baskets. Price 
with painted metal 
roof, $13.00; with 
copper roof, $16.00 
f.o.b. Kankakee, 
Illinois. Shipping 
weight 40 Ibs. 


FREE 
“Your Bird- 
Friends and How 
to Win Them” 


My fascinating 
book sent to any- 
one who loves our 
beautiful songbirds. 
It is full of things 
you should know. 
Based on forty 
years study of this 
most _ interesting 
subject. 


Dodson’s Feeding Car 

The benefit of close 
the birds, the advantages of feeding 
them, and teaching them not to fear 


observation of 





(Pat. applid. for) 


slid out to the garden. 
The car is made of white pine, and it 
is 23x15 inches and 11 inches high. It is 


equipped with drinking cup, wire feed- 








Order direct from this ad. 


732 Harrison Ave. 


Dodson’s Bird 
Houses can only be bought from: 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
(The Bird House Man) 
Kankakee, IIL 


hooks for suet. 


50 feet of cord. 


ing rack, automatic food hopper and 
With this car are fur- 
nished 50 feet of galvanized cable and 


Price, f.o.b. Kankakee, $7.00. 
This house is also made with copper 


roof at $8.00, f.0.b. Kankakee. 


Shipping weight, 10 pounds. 
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A SOUND BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
PURE DALTON STRAIN SILVERS 





OmzAman=—amx 
OmMmM~ZO=-omy 


The Quality That Counts 
SIR CHARLES DALTON 


is the Founder of the Silver Fox Industry. 

He began breeding foxes 40 years ago. We 

are his Exclusive American representatives. 

Why not start with the oldest and finest 

strain? We can ranch them for you, if you 

so desire. ; 

Every pair of Pure Dalton Strain silvers se- 

lected for mating, and inspected for fur qual- 

ity by Sir Charles Dalton, personally. Write 

us for further details. 

HAWKEYE ITASCA SILVER FOX CO. 

Hamilton Tobin, Gen. Mgr. 

163 State Bank Bldg. Vinton, lowa 











BUY THE BEST 


Pedigreed Chow, Airedale, Po- 
lice, Wire Hair Fox Terrier, 
Great Dane, Collies 
\ If you own a dog send for 
“Booklet on Care’ postpaid 50c. 
We welcome you to write us 
about pups. 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS, Box 3, Medway, Mass. 














“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
you can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a bet- 
ter dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 














R. F.D.7 








GREAT DANES 


of unusual size and intelligence. Plenty 
of pups on hand. Immediate delivery 
assured. Enclose 15 cents for catalog. 


COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 500 Reedsburg, Wisconsin 








German Police Puppies 


from improved bloodlines, 
that will develop into loyal, 
loving, guardian and ‘“‘Pal”’ 
for the Kiddies. For in- 
formation write 





Dodge City, Kansas 














WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A 
FRIEND 
One that will not change; 
One that’s always glad to see him; 
One that watches without weariness; 


BUY A DOG! 


Write AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE for any information you 
want regarding dogs. You will get “serv- 
ice with a smile.” 
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museums therein, the exhibited materia! of 
which might explain to the visitor the 
natural phenomena of its neighborhood.” 
A grant of $75,550 was secured from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
the museum building and equipment. The 
building now completed has four large 
exhibition rooms, a lecture hall, a library 
and stock room, headquarters for the 
nature guide service, workrooms and _la- 
boratories and valuable exhibition material. 
It is hoped to establish a similar museum 


at the Grand Canyon. 


Prizes for the Best Honey Locust Tree 

The sugary pods of the beans of the 
Carob tree have been an important forage 
crop in Mediterranean countries for cen- 
turies. They have even been food for men 
as well. They were John the Baptist’s 
“locust” and the “husks” of the prodigal 
son. In India millions of bushels of the 
beans of the Babul tree are eaten each 
year by goats, sheep, and cattle. 

In the Eastern United States is the 
honey locust, a neglected tree of great 
promise. The tree is a legume, related to 
both Carob and Babul. Its bean and 
pod have an analysis as good as that of 
many commercial grain feeds. Cattle eat 
the beans of some honey locust trees 
greedily. Trees are known which yield 
many bushels per year. 

Such a tree crop not only adds to our 
wealth, it saves that most important ad- 
junct of agriculture—soil. It can be grown 
on rocky hills that are non-productive now, 
and it should replace plow agriculture on 
thousands of acres that should never have 
been cultivated and thus exposed to ero- 
sion. Tree forage would make possible 
the preservation of much land that is now 
being ruined. In one of our southern 
states a county seat had to be moved be- 
cause a gully ate up the townsite. 

There is a great variation in the yield 
and food value of the pods of individual 
honey locust trees. To find the best ones 
the American Genetic Association is offer- 
ing prizes aggregating fifty dollars. In 
addition to the opportunity to win one of 
the prizes, those who take part in this 
contest may know that they are helping 
to forward a much needed conservation 
measure. Full information will gladly be 
furnished all who are interested by the 
Secretary of the American Genetic Asso- 
ciation, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


Victoria Chosen for Forest Management 
Conference 

December 6 to 9 and Victoria, B. C., are 
the dates and the place of the meeting of 
the 1926 Forest Management Conference 
of all Pacific Coast forest interests held 
yearly under the auspices of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association. In 
order to further cement the close coopera- 
tion in forest protective matters extended 
last year by the British Columbia author- 
ities, Victoria has again been chosen for 
the conference. 


The following subjects are on the pro- 
gram for discussion: fire organization for 
abnormal years, logging camp fire prob- 
lems, slash disposal, law enforcement, tim- 
ber and reforestation :nsurance, forest ia 
sect and disease hazards, taxation and 
legislation, management of mixed specie 
stands, and_ reforestation research and 
possibilities. 

The first day of the conference will be 
given over to meetings of the protection 
and publicity committees representing all 
the western private and public forest 
agencies, who will deal with details of edu- 
cational work, cooperative organization, air 
patrol, fire weather forecasting, etc. The 
second and third days, and until noon of 
the last day, will be occupied by the general 


conference. 





te ty ts 
Manhattan’s Living Christmas Tree 

Planted in March of 1924, by the 
Woman's League for the Protection of 
Riverside Park, this is the first living 
Christmas tree put out on Manhattan 
Island. It was lighted on Christmas Eve 
1924, and patrolled daily by Troop 599, 
Manhattan Council, Boy Scouts of America. 
Forest Fire Appropriation Insufficient, 

Says Connecticut State Forester 

Mr. A. F. Hawes, State Forester, at a 
recent meeting of the Connecticut For- 
estry Association, held on the Me- 
shomasic State Forest at Portland, de- 
clared that unless the state’s present 
appropriation of $15,000 per year for 
forest fire protection is increased to 
$50,000 per year, it will be impossible to 
adequately protect the forests of the 
state from fire, except in years when 
rainfall is great enough to keep them 
damp. 
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Build up a 


Quality Fox Ranch 


by using these two principles 


We Offer You Both 


O’Reilley Fox Ranch 


Merrill 


Know your Fox by selecting the high- 
est quality scientifically bred founda- 
tion stock. 

Know your Dealer irom whom you buy 
to be one of business integrity in 
breeding. 


Wisconsin 





Wausau Foxes 


What does 


you? If it means quality in fur pro- 


duction, quality in reproduction, qual- 
ity in prolificacy—then you want 
Wausau Foxes with an enviable na- 
tional show record. 75% of 70 foxes 


shown are winners. 
Write us for further information 
or visit our ranch for comparison. 


Wausau Silver Black Fox 
Ranch, Inc. 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


“Quality Foxes” mean to 





BOONVILLE 


Superior 


FOXES 


are recognized by the best trade for 
the highest degree of quality and type 
—which is the foundation of profits in 
the Silver Fox business. 

You are invited to visit our ranches 


Central New York Fur 
Co., Inc. 
BOONVILLE, N. Y 





SHERBORN FOXES 


In addition to the Pleasure and profit 
derived from raising Silver Black 
Foxes, an added attraction can be had 
by’ using part of the ranch for the 
growing of beautiful trees and shrubs. 

On my ranch at Sherborn Mass., I 
have fifty-four different kinds of trees 
and flowering shrubs, which makes a 
handsome setting for my choice col- 
lection of Silver Foxes. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V. 


26 Hummington St. Boston, Mass. 











Even the foxes enjoy the evergreens, and 
dig their own dens to start housekeeping 
in the natural way. 


Foxes Love Christmas Too 


HRISTMAS means “The days begin to 

lengthen and the cold _ begins to 
strengthen.” Cold weather means fine furs, 
and the Foxes are in their element. 

Now is a good time to start a little Fox ranch. 
Today Foxes are raised almost like chickens, 
in suburban open country around cities. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
says: “probably no other livestock enterprise pays 
larger returns for the money invested.” Have 
you read our little stories through the year sug- 
gestive of what you can do? 

If not, send to us for a set of these sugges- 
tions which will be sent postpaid, without charge. 
Also, we will include the Government Guide to 
Fox Raising. Anybody who has a little land and 
wishes to put it to the most productive use can- 
not do better than raise Silver Foxes. It’s lots 
of fun too. 

If you are interested in Foxes, or in raising 
a product which has a ready cash market, in- 
vestigate thoroughly with the assistance of this 
BUREAU which represents an association of the 
oldest and most successful Fox ranches of this 
country. 


Send a postal card and we will send you some interesting 
material about Foxes. Address: Manager SILVER FOX 
BREEDERS’ BUREAU, Box 426, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


SI] This Is 


the Announcement of the 


SILVER FOX BREEDERS’ 
BUREAU 


which gives you 
assurance of the best service and 
fair dealing in transactions. 





Tarnedge Foxes 
Established 1910 
A PRIZE WINNING RANCH 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstake Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue 


SABATTIS, N. Y. 





LASK 


SILVER 
FOX FARMS 


Highest grade, pure bred, registered, 
interior Alaska strain. 3 ranches 


STERLING SILVER FOXES 
Values Backed by Rigid Culling and 
High Peit Sales Since 1913 
The Kind With the Pelt That Pays 


ALASKA SILVER FOX FARMS 
Lake Placid, N. Y- 











BORESTONE 


Borestone Foxes have produced 

4 grand Show Champions, many 

sweepstakes and Blue Ribbon 

Winners. Over 100 Prize 
Winners. 


Borestone Mt. Fox Co. 


621 ee THWEST BUILDING 
ASADENA, CALIF. 











He also expressed the wish that at the 


York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 


water supply securities, 


next session of the Legislature $200,000 
at least would be appropriated for the 
purchase of forest lands, as the state only 
owns 30,000 acres now whereas the state 
policy calls for an area of 200,000 acres. 

Road and trail building, thinning out 
inferior trees and planting new _ ones 
where necessary in the existing forests 
must necessarily be taken care of by the 
increased appropriations. 





The Generous Muskrat 


The industrious muskrat, well known for 


University. 

Such water birds as the black tern, 
the mallard, canvas back and ruddy ducks, 
wild geese and green heron as well as many 
varieties of turtles use muskrat houses for 
nesting places. The latter usually makes 
these nests from four to seven or eight 
inches below the surface of the house so 
that the turtle eggs are always embedded 
in moist material. Water snakes and 
turtles form the largest class of squatters 
in Mr. Muskrat’s houses, the turtle having 
been known to use them for his long winter 


agers of such properties, is 
Limitation in the Protection of Reservoirs,” 
written by W. W. Ashe, and just issued 
the Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Special emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of water storage for hydroelectric 
development and the problem of siltage 
through erosion of soil. 





North Carolina Farm Forest Facts 


The North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service has made 











as well as to man- 


“The Financial 


public the 


sleep. There is no evidence of antagonism following interesting farm forest facts: 
between the snakes and muskrats. the state has 8,479,138 acres of farm 
SSS wood land which represents 46 per cent 

Reservoir Protection Publication of her total farm area; fully stocked 
stands of short leaf and loblolly pines 
which will grow one to two cords of 


his constructive activities, often finds that 
his neighbors among the water birds and 
snakes, occupy the houses that he builds, 
according to a bulletin recently issued by 
Dr. Charles E. Johnson of the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Forest Experiment Station, New 
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A booklet of much interest to engineers, 
investors in water power and municipal 
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ARCHERY OUTFITS 





; 


OR XMAS L—}.. 
““JUNIOR”’---4-ft. Lemonwood Bow, beautifully \ 








lished; velour grip; 4 fine 21-in. 
arrows, all in 4-ft. Target Box. Com lete - - $2.50 
“SEN "?..-5-ft. 3-in. Lemon Ww, 
rows 25-in. and Quiver; 5-ft.6-in. 
Target Box. A splendid Outfit;wonderful gift. $5.08 
Write for Catalog ““K” 
L. E. STEMMLER, Queens Village, N. Y. 














A BALSAM PILLOW 


ff makes a most delightful gift. We crowd 
the fragrance of the forest into a beauti- 
ful green, rose or blue silk, han d-embroi- 
dered cover. 


1 Ib. 8 in. sq. size is $1.00 
2 Ib. 11 in. sq. or 8 in. by 
15 in. size is $2.00 


Postage prepaid within the 6th zone 
Include additional for points beyond 


CAMP PAYNE 
Box 173 Inlet, New York 


BLOW GUNS---Such As Indians Used 


Now you can enjoy 
this old art, just re- 
discovered in the 
Zulu Blow Gun. 











An ideal Christmas gift and something 


suw Boys and Girls Love It! 
at is unusual. rder yours now. 

Sent prepaid for 

$1.25 


““" The Zulu Blow Gun is noise- 

less, harmless and keeps chil- 

dren amused indoors or out- 
doors for hours and at every 

Y\\- 

SEAM x «= unior Size 24 in. Complete, 

Sia Jumbo Size 36 in. Complete, $2.25 

yrace Marx 6 foot Scout Outfit Complete, $5.25 

ZULU TOY MFG. CO., Inc. 


blow develops their lungs. 
Dept. M, Battle Creek, Mich. 














NEW METHOD ;3<i'.. 
POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It 
‘events Forest Fires 
~ No wind can blow it out. Beats 
een £2 SS SOc 
Triple Gold or Silver Plated. ......... $1.00 
NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
Dept. F.L.-=12 Bradford, Penn. 
Dealers--Ask your jobber for this ready seller 


The Write Gift 
for Children 
ny fp, PENCIL SETS 00 


De Luxe Set: 


7 Finest genuine sheepskin 
FZRY leather case with coin pocket, 
y tichly embossed. Any name 
7 engraved in i8kt. gold. Con- 

tains pencils and penholder in ase 
Sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 
.Sharpener. Absolutely supreme in 
its class, 


Send Check, Money Order or U. S. Postage, 
U. S. PENCIL CO., Inc. 
487 Broadway Dept.25 New York 


























NOS ‘TIM ANNW 
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J 


Send $1.00 for 
SamplerPackage 


To introduce the fresh, rich 
and wonderfully delicious 
pecans from Pecanway, we 
have prepared this Sampler 
in its attractive gift box. 
Pecanway Nuts are shade- 
cured. Solid meat of finest 
texture, freefrom all bitter- 
mess. Money-back guarantee. 

M. 0. DANTZLER 













imi. Pecanway Place 
Reduced Facsimile 
fares Gy re 
5-Ib. Gi e $5. : 
Si sector wont clin. $1.00 Postpaid 


wood to the acre each year and which 
are equivalent to 500 to 1,000 board feet 
of saw timber; pines which will pro- 
duce an annual net return of $3.00 to 
$5.00 an acre; the state’s 283,491 farmers 
used 4,819,347 cords of fuel wood on 
their farms in 1925, an average of 17 
cords on each farm; more than 750,000 
cords of wood are burned annually in 
curing the state’s tobacco crop; rough 
culls and otherwise low grade material 
will produce as much heat as the best 
timber. 


Oregon Big Trees 

Oregon is also the country of big trees. 
One township of 23,040 acres claims to be 
the heaviest-timbered in that part of the 
country, with 2% billion feet of mer- 
chantable timber in it. 

Recently the high climber at one of the 
camps of the Manary Logging Company 
topped one of the big fir trees for use as 
a spar tree. The tree was 340 feet tall. 
The section “topped off’ was 125 feet 
long, and the diameter of the tree at the 
point of cutting, 214 feet from the ground, 
inches. 


A Joke That Paid 

Half an acre of trees planted on a gravel 
bank in Delaware county in 1909 were the 
joke of the country side. Today the trees 
are 30 feet high, the owner has multiplied 
his original plantation by 37 and the whole 
county is interested in making profitable 
use of such land as is not suited to grow- 
ing agricultural crops by planting forest 
trees on it. 

In 1909, John Adams had on his farm a 
drumlin or glacial hill and was bothered 
by stones rolling down from it into the 
road. One day, in conversation with Clif- 
ford R. Pettis, superintendent of state 
forests, he asked if there was anything 
he could do to hold the stones in place. 
Pettis suggested planting Scotch pines 
which will grow in the poorest kind of 
soil. He made a plantation in 1909. 

The idea of growing trees on a gravel 
bank impressed his neighbors as a good 
joke and it spread far and wide but the 
little trees caught and in 1910 he planted 
1,000 more, 500 white pines and 500 Scotch. 
In 1911, he planted another thousand, half 
white and half Scotch. His trees grew 
and the older they got the more he planted. 
In 1917 he planted 1,000; in 1919, 2,000; 
in 1920, 4,000; in 1921, 4,000, and in 1923, 
5,000. To his Scotch and white pines, he 
added Norway spruce in the later years 
and today has a dozen plantations rang- 
ing in age from three to 17 years and in 
height from two to thirty feet growing 
on land that is better suited to growing 
rees than for agricultural purposes. These 
trees he bought from the Conservation 
Commission at from $2 to $4 per thou- 
sand. 

He was one of the pioneers in the re- 
foresting movement in Delaware county and 
has seen the yearly plantings in the county 


was 34 





grow from a few thousand trees into the 
hundreds of thousands. Up to the close 
of 1909 there had been planted in Delaware 
county 76,675 trees. By the close of 1925 
this figure had risen to 1,252,500 and to 
the first of October, 1926, to 1,743,150. 

He is a firm believer in the slogan: 
“Plant Trees. It Pays.” 


Ask Budget Increase for Forest Products 
Laboratory 

To increase the budget of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, now set at $400,- 
000, to $1,000,000, in order to allow the 
Laboratory to continue and expand its 
wood research work, was the request 
made recently of General Lord, Director 
of the Budget, by the National Forestry 
Program Committee. 

The present budget allotment is de- 
clared to be wholly insufficient to carry 
on the scientific research work which 
the Laboratory is doing in the utiliza- 
tion of forests. It is hoped that through 
the cooperative efforts of forest using 
industries, consumers of forest products 
and by scientific research, it will be pos- 
sible to recover over $300,000,000 of the 
present annual $600,000,000 loss of ma- 
terial in the process of forest utiliza- 
tion. 

The National Forestry Program Com- 
mittee was composed of Chairman R. S. 
Kellogg, Secretary of the News Print 
Service Bureau; Ovid M. Butler, Secre- 
tary of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion; Wilson Compton, Secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and Arthur T. Upson, Wood Tech- 
nologist of the same organization. 





Red Alder Publication Now Ready 

“Red Alder of the Pacific Northwest,” 
a booklet just published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stresses the de- 
pendence of the furniture and chair in- 
dustries of Washington upon sufficient 
supplies of red alder for their needs. 

Wood-using industries of the North- 
west are now employing more than twice 
as much red alder as all other local 
hardwoods combined because of its excel- 
lent qualities for the turned and flat 
parts of furniture, novelties, etc., and be- 
cause of the scant supply of other com- 
mercial hardwoods which are native to 
this region. 

With moderate care, red alder can be 
grown very easily and quickly, and 
will produce merchantable timber in a 
relatively short time. This wood is now 
selling for as high as $3.00 per thou- 
sand board feet on the stump whereas 
fifteen years ago it was considered of lit- 
tle value other than for fuel. 

Anyone desiring a copy of this .book- 
let may obtain it free, while the supply 
lasts, from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
or from the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon. 
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Casement Reports on Forest Range Issues 


(Continued from page 747) 


testify to the mutual respect, confidence 
and good understanding which exists be- 
tween administrative officers of the 
Service and forest users. The continu- 
ance of such relations, I am sure, will 
bring to grazing permittees far greater 
advantages than could be secured to 
them by specific and rigid laws framed 
for their protection, although the enact- 
ment of a brief measure in recognition 
of forest forage as a natural resource 
and definitely securing to grazing per- 
mittees their rightful permanency in its 
utilization would doubtless be desirable.” 

Mr. Casement believes that the grazing 
controversy should be speedily settled 
by definite action. “My chief considera- 
tion in undertaking this review,” he said 
in his report to the Secretary, “was the 
hope that through it I might be able to 
make some constructive contribution to- 
ward a sound solution of this many- 
sided problem and thus aid you in reach- 
ing a_ satisfactory Although 
the difficulties have increasingly 
apparent as I have proceeded, I am re- 
luctant now to abandon that hope. There 
is no doubt that, as previously stated, 
the easiest course and the one which 
would be most popular with forest graz- 
ers, with whose misfortunes past and 
present I sympathize keenly, would be to 
recommend a further postponement of 
action by you. However, I have no 
wish to sidestep the issue or to pass the 
buck. I believe the circumstances do 
not warrant the waste of government 
wages and expenses or the fruitless use 
of my own time which would be the 
principal product of recommendations 
entirely negative.” 

In undertaking the investigation Mr. 
Casement declares that he did so with 
an entirely open mind except for certain 
beliefs which he has long held relative 
to a National Forest policy. One of 
these beliefs is “that the creation of our 
National Forests and the control and ad- 
ministration by government of their graz- 
ing resources had benefited the users 
of these resources to a degree in strik- 
ing contrast to such status as they and 
their industry attained 
through the unrestricted use of unre- 
served and unappropriated public range.” 
This belief, he declares, was grounded 
in the observations of thirty-five years 
and in personal experience as a user of 
the public range for a long period and 
subsequently as a grazing permittee on a 
National Forest. His investigation has 
not changed that belief. 

A further view held by Mr. Casement 
when he undertook the investigation was 
“that the National Forests could be ad- 
ministered by flexible executive rules, 


decision. 
been 


could have 


carefully compiled and sensibly applied, 
more beneficially and justly than by in- 
flexible statutes and that the apportion- 
ment and regulation of their grazing re- 
sources presented practical problems of 
great difficulty constantly demanding for 
their successful solution rare qualities 
of common sense, good judgment and 
tact in the administrative force. These 
requirements, I believed, were in a general 
way adequately met by prevailing prac- 
tices of administration and, in so far as 
was humanly possible, by the standards 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


THAT ARE DIFFERENT 





Christmas Greetings 
and all good wishes far your 
Happiness in the New Year. 


Made-of-Wood Cards for Tree 
Lovers 


Actual thin slices of wood, admirably 
adapted to this use. Their durability, 


and ability of the men engaged in the 
Forest Service. Acquaintance with the 
character, ideals and purposes of the 
founders of the Service and frequent con- 
tacts with its personnel appeared to 
justify this opinion and nothing has oc- 
curred in the progress of this review to 
incline me to withdraw or amend it.” 13 


mens 


volumes, 


These convictions Mr. Casement held ing. 
were in their origin and nature of a 
character which helped rather than hind- 
ered a fair and conscientious considera- 
tion of the points at issue in the con- 
troversy. 





Poplar Stump With 218 Sprouts 


The 1923 sprout championship among 





smoothness and delicate beauty of wood- 
structure are a revelation. 
trated circular or sample set of five de- 
signs for $1.00. 


Hough’s American Woods 


A publication illustrated by actual speci- 
(showing 
‘flat’ grains of each wood) with text tell- 
ing uses, properties, distributions, etc. In 
each showing 25 
$7.50 or $10 per volume, according to bind- 


Hough’s Handbook of Trees 

Is photo-descriptive and enables one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States at 
any season of the year. 
$8 or $10, according to binding. 

Include one or more of these in your 
Christmas list. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 


Send for illus- 


the end, “quarter” and 


species. 


891 illustrations. 








those very prolific sprouters, the poplars, 





should probably be awarded to a certain 
stump in the Shenandoah National For- 
est discovered by F. W. Haasis of the 
Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, 
according to the Forest Service. 


course of a study of the effects of invisible mysteries an 
: r ng Sean beautiful shapes and_ colors. 
grazing on forest land in Virginia and American made, tilting stand and 
adjustable mirror. Two objec- 


West Virginia, Mr. Haasis came upon 
a 21-inch yellow poplar stump with 
218 living sprouts, all of 1923 origin. 
The shoots varied in height from one 
inch to fifty-six inches. Any 
stump showing evidence of a desire to 
challenge this record should be reported 
at once. 


tive lenses that afford vari- 
able magnification from 100 
to 250 diameters. 
Microscopes are 
students and scientists. At 
your dealer or sent, post- 
poplar paid, on receipt of price. 
Literature free on request. 


Wollensak Optical Co. 


810 Hudson Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Wollensak 
ideal for 


750 POWER 


. Tiny insects become mon- j 
In the sters while plant life reveals $15.50 3 
i Lae 














OUR INDIAN STUDIES 


are actual photographs 
taken on the reserva- 
tions, and along the 
shores of Lake Superior. 
They are true to life, 
depicting a fast disap- 
pearing race about their 
homely _ tasks. They 
wear well, you cannot 
tire of them. In all sizes 
colored or brown-tone. 


Introductory offer, 3 7x9 
brown tone prints for 
$1.20. 





For Gifts 


OUR 
NATURE 
PRINTS 


are photo- 
graphic 
scenes of 
artistic 
composition, taken in a re- 
gion where the natural 
beauty of woods, lakes and 
streams have survived man’s 
civilization. In coloring that 
reproduces the _ glorious 
harmony of the out-of-doors. 





Introductory offer, 3 7x9 
hand-colored prints, $1.20. 


Money refunded if not satisfied 


THE BUTLER NATURE PRINTS, Houghton, Mich. 
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—* sy Forest Fire Causes in Alabama necessarily be light of color 
from rosin. 


The Alabama State Forestry Commis- y : 
Wood flour which is a finely ground 


sion’s figures show that out of a total é 4 
ear our of 6,504 forest fires started during the 0F pulverized form of wood is made 
; chiefly in Europe by grinding the saw- 


first half of this year the causes of F 
dust in stone or steel burr roller amills, 


4,769 fires are known. 
MB LEM Only one of 4,769 fires was caused by While in this country a pulverizing ma- 
i chine is used. 


lightning. 
One out of 19 was caused by railroads. The uses of wood flour are numerous 
| One out of 86 was eile by camp- and diversified, ranging all the way from 
fires. dolls to dynamite. While close to 20,000,- 


000 pounds of the flour is used annually 
in making linoleum, its greatest useful- 
ness is as a constituent of dynamite. 
Bakelite, one of the newer industries, 
used in the manufacture of radio dials, 
etc., utilizes wood flour, while another 


One out of 14 was caused by use of 
fire in hunting. 
One out of 8% was caused by lum- 





bering. 
One out of 8 was caused by smokers. 


Our artistic membership emblem One out of 8 was caused by incen- : : Spe ; 
was designed by one of the largest | diaries. extensive use is as a surfacing in the 
emblem manufacturers in the world. One out of 2% was caused by brush Making of oatmeal” wall papers. 
It is octagon shaped with gold bev- || and grass burning. ena aie 
From Cape Cod to Shores of Lake 


eled edges. The tree is modeled in | 
gold and covered with transparent Michigan 

green enamel. The A. F. A. is in- Wood Flour Has Many Uses The Conservation Department recently 
laid in dark green enamel. That the importation of wood flour shipped 3,000 plants of the beach grass 
from Europe into the United States from Cape Cod to the forestry firm of 
12,000,000 Banzhof and Watson of Milwaukee, to be 
used experimentally in reclaiming sand 





Only by purchasing in large ; 
quantities are we able to offer this amounts’ to approximately 
shah dint: @ Sow-anlee. pounds yearly is the statement made by ; ee Pes 

Harry H. Steidle, Research Assistant, dunes on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Massachusetts has planted many hundreds 


Furnished with screw post for National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
attaching to coat lapel or pin with tion, Department of Commerce. Sawdust, of acres of shifting sand dunes on Cape 
safety lock attachment. When or- shavings and other mill waste which Cod with this plant for the purpose of 
dering please state type desired. makes up its contents are generally con- holding them in place. 
sidered by American lumber operators 
$2.00 each, postpaid as merely fire hazards and while they Page Buffalo Bill! 
pay to dispose of them, European oper- The great area of natural buffalo range 


are busy converting such waste partly in the Northwest Territories and 


ators 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ae Bags ; ; x . 
5 aan eal a m into wood flour, exporting it to America, partly in Alberta, Canada, known as Wood 
: paying duty and apparently selling it at Buffalo Park has been increased by the 
1523 L Street, N. W., i} a profit. addition of 6,500 square miles. The 
b 7 | . . . - 
Washington, D. C. Spruce, fir and pine are the chief Eu- Park now extends 175 miles from north 


} ropean woods used to produce their to south and 150 miles from east to 


— _—_—_ highest grades of wood flour which must west at its widest point. 





























NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Fill in the last line and mail the Application blank 
toa friend. He will appreciate the courtesy 











Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 
RE voce ceaycaccvceceseacessccouncesnvecass 
The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 6 

I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 
and enclose ° ° ° e ‘. ° ° . rr 
| [] Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine....................:seeseeeeee $4.00 
[|] Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine...................cccceeeee 10.00 
[] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine....................00sssseseeseeees 25.00 
[_] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine.................... 100.00 
[|] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine................ 1,000.00 
] Annual Membership, without Magazine.............ccccccccscsscssssssecsseecesereceeeeeeeeees 1.00 


Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 
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American Forests and Forest 
Life is sent monthly to all Nominated Dy ..........ccccssssssssccccccssscccsscscsccccccccccceccsscsceecceseceecssessecescscsscsccsnuccncccecooesnansseesecesees 
except Annual Members December, 1926 
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Forest Products Laboratory Gathers —_ sates: | 
Fire Data Mid-winter Sports Goods 








Dr. L. F. Hawley, of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, recently started on a trip to 
the forests of the west and northwest to 





99% of America’s 
ski-running and 
ski - jumping 
Champions use 


Northland Skis 


exclusively. They 
are favorites with 
everyone who 
skis-sturdy, depend- 
able, smooth-running. 
.ook for the deer-head 
trade-mark on genuine 


“NORTHLANDS.” 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


88 Meriam Park 
St. Paul, Minn. 



















gather data for a chemical study of 
combustion in forest fires which it is 
expected will be undertaken at the fed- 





eral laboratory. Because of the recent 


Wh t severe fire seasons intensive efforts are 
a a being made to find out the exact condi- 


tions that favor and accompany forest 


W onderful fires. It is hoped that the study will 
i of improved 


result in the discovery 


- ¢ Gif methods for the prevention and suppres- — 
hristmas BEE | sins cf forest Grex aidan oy oy 


The Northern Rocky Mountain Forest 








Whether it be the comfort- Experiment Station at Missoula, Mon- 
able serviceable moccasin slip- tana, the Pacific Northwest Forest Ex- 
per, illustrated above, or a pair periment Station at Portland, Oregon, BROWNING 
of Ski Boots or Snowshoe and the new California Forest Experi- 


Moccasins. or in fact any of ment Station at Berkeley are all in- 
Pei i ris cluded in Dr. Hawley’s itinerary. AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 
the splendid Bass Outdoor 
12 and 16 Gauge 
The lightest 12 Gauge Automatic 





Footwear, they are a gift any- 


one would appreciate. : 
: d REPEL REN oe Mexico Has New Forestry Law Th ly 16 G Pb ti 
Wouldn’t you yourself like to ra . at; om Snes. ae 
3 aks: 7 Pre The law applies to all vacant or national 
find a pair in your stocking? forest lands, as well as those belonging to Our Catalog sent on Request 
All the various Bass styles, municipalities, communities or townships Illustrates and describes 
including smart indoor Mocca- and those of private individuals, according STANDARD AND EXQUISITELY 
sin slippers, are shown and de- to the American Lumberman ; Authority ENGRAVED MODELS IN 
: : : : given for the expropriation of forest lands BOTH GAUGES 
scribed in our illustrated Book- e me saan. tte ape 
: : nia : belonging to private persons by the Federal Add pleasure and comfort to your 
let W. In it you will find just Government when such is deemed advisable. shooting days with a 
the models you want, whether Government permits may be granted for BROWNING 
it be for the youngsters or the exploitation and utilization of forest 


reserves. This must be done, however, in 
strict accordance with a plan previously 
formed that guarantees the perpetual con- 


srown ups. Browning Arms Co., Ogden, Utah 





















TOE PIE _ ~ e . . 
‘auueel servation of forestal vegetation, and in — 
vane accordance also with the respective regula- , T r=) | 
ai tions and dispositions. The commercial BEAN Ss WIN E 
oe we exploitation of community or township SPORT CAP 
SUM END OUTSOLE been TO MibSOeR, forest lands can only be made by co- 
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Diagram showing why the True operative organizatic ns formed ) the 85 
Moccasin is more _ comfortable. residents of the place, who will be Post- 
rT . . o . . “.* - | 
Note the single piece of upper wholly subjected to the dispositions of 2 
leather or vamp that extends from this law and to the respective regula- pas 
hand seam to hand seam. . 
tions. 
The use of lumber subject to constant 
renewal, such as ties, posts, piles, mining 
props, etc., is prohibited unless the same coe “* 
has been previously treated with antiseptic re Brace 
) mahogany glove 


leather, trimmed 
with the very 
finest pure 
white lambskin. When worn with 


liquids or treated with some other efficient 
A! SINS conservation system which in the judgment 


of the Department of Agriculture and De- 


nomination or category, are obligated not Ideal for snow-shoeing, skiing, 
Simol to receive lumber for its shipment or trans- —s tag te Renn os nba 
imply ask for Booklet W and a, aaiae a eae" fe Rn suilt to give full protection to head, 
address your letter te portation, which is not covered by the re neck, and ears in cold, wind, or | 
spective forestal permit issued by the De- snow. Weight only 6 ounces. Price | 

partment of Agriculture and Development, $3.85 delivered. Send for new cata- | 
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G. H. BASS & CO. or authorized Federal employees, in ac- e, samples of leather and 


for men, women, boys an i elope ill preserve them against rot : 

” Diatiieal d girls — ~~ pons, es ‘ itil : ear protectors down, looks like 

or rapid destruction. All transportation aviator’s helmet and presents a 
The Ideal Christmas Gift enterprises, whatever may be their de- very sporty appearance. 
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Shoemakers since 1876 cordance with the respective regulations. || 
Box W Wilton Maine Strict regulations are provided to prevent | Pe BEAN, Mfr. 
: . and protect forests from fires and other || 918 Main St., Freeport, Maine 

















destructive agencies. 
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'A Box of Bulbs for the Garden Lover 
|30 fine bulbs, assorted colors, or 
20 fine varieties, all labeled Iris, 
Gladiola. 


Peonies, 
ONLY $1.00 Postpaid 

special price list ready 
E. M. BUECHLY 

Deot. B, Greenville, O. 


December 1 


Ask for 











“SULES*’ 
Mt. Hood Lily—$5.00 per doz. 
(Washingtonianum) 
Camas (esculenta)—$2.50 per doz. 
from Oregon 
ALFRED A. LOEB 


8509 Division St. Portland, Oregon 
Native Plants and Shrubs 








BULB CATALOGUES 

NEW CREATIONS IN GLADIOLI 
Including our famous variety the “cut and 
come again” 

GLADIOLUS LOS ANGELES 

The nearest everblooming gladiolus, contains 
also newest and best varieties of Iris, 
Amaryllis, Crinums, Cannas, etc. 

BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 
Tulips, Daffodils. Colored Freesias, etc. 











C. E. HOUDYSHEL, Box1FL, San Dimas, Calif. 
We specialize in ORCHIDS! 


hid 
Orc l Ss Our stock is the largest and 


most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Japanese Chestnuts Thrive in 
Pennsylvania 

Thomas Bitzer of Gap, 
county, Pennsylvania, planted six Japa- 
nese chestnut trees at his home about 
ten years ago which thrived and 
shown no signs of chestnut blight, ac- 
cording to the Letter of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters. Adjacent to these trees stand 
hundreds of chestnut trees which have 
been killed by the blight. 

Mrs. Alice Trout, who now owns the 
property on which the trees stand, states 
that every year they fruit rather heavily 
and that this year she was able to sell 
in the Coatesville market about 15 quarts 
of nuts, at 60 cents a quart, produced 
from one of the trees standing in front 
of her house. 


Lancaster 


have 


Service 





Lightning Fires in Prehistoric Forests 
In prehistoric times the virgin forests 
were not entirely destroyed by fires 
started from lightning because they were 
cool, dark, moist and very dense, which 
made them far less inflammable than the 
present day thinned-out forests. 
Lightning, always an important cause 
of forest fires, is responsible for from 
one quarter to one half of the fires in 
the West, although for the country as 
it causes only about ten per 
Carelessness and 


a whole 
cent of the 
forest denudation are the two important 


fires. 


reasons why fires now started by light- 
ning are so disastrous. When forest 
lands are extensively cut over, sunlight 
is admitted into these areas which grow 
up densely to weeds and grass and when 
dry are easily ignited. 

It is hoped that when the practice of 
better handling of forests becomes more 
prevalent that they will only be par- 
tially opened up to the sun and wind 
by either removing only the larger trees 
and leaving the rest, or clearing small 
areas with intervening stretches of green 
forest, where clear cutting is advisable. 





Florida National Forest Addition 
Authorized 

An executive order issued in Washing- 
ton, October 27, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the secretaries of the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and Agriculture, 
authorizes a proposed addition to the 
Florida National Forest in Florida of 
approximately 14,259 acres, all in private 
ownership with the exception of a forty- 
It is expected that eventually 
will be ac- 


acre tract. 
the privately owned lands 
quired through land exchange or purchase. 

The executive order also provides for 
the elimination of almost 113,736 acres 
as the title to them has passed out of 
the Government under the public land 
These lands were of such char- 
not to warrant their inclusion 
Forests. 


laws. 
acter as 
in National 
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AUSTRIAN PINE 
Seed (1926) @ $1.75 per Ib. 


(100) (1000) 
2-year Seedlings $2. $16. 
4-6” transplanted ae * 50. 
5-10” 1. a | 8 115. 
12” twice = . 50. 

1-14,’ “ es 135. 
3-31,’ thrice “ 210. 
And Specimens Quoted on Request 





FOR EVERY 


HE two varieties pictured and 
priced in this advertisement tell 
this story clearly. (1) Seeds, (2) 
Seedlings and Transplants for For- 
estry, (3) Large stock for Hedges and 
Mass planting and (4) fine Specimens 
for show plantings. Each grade is de- 
signed to best meet its particular re- 
quirements. 





What we can do in Austrian Pine 
and Douglas Fir we can also do in 
practically every variety and size that 
is commercially grown in this country. 
We have just published a new price 
list—glad to send a copy. 


All this stock is for next spring 
planting—but if you order now we'll 
have plenty of what you want and we 
might be sold out later on. Then too, 
we’re making advance prices an in- 
ducement..... 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
Fifty Church Street, New York City 


PURPOSE 














DOUGLAS FIR 
Seed (1926) @ $5.50 per Ib. 


(100) (1000) 


2-year Seedings $16. 
3-6” Transplanted $5. 35, 
6-9” « 18. 150. 
1-144’ twice ‘“ 35. 270. 


And Specimens Quoted on Request 





HEMLOCK—among other scarce items 
—we can supply in similar sizes an 
prices. 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


Bring summer into your home now 
by planning next year’s garden. Dreer’s 


1927 Garden Book will give you un- 
limited suggestions in Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, ete. 
The 1927 edition of this instructive 
Garden Book will be mailed in Jan- 
uary to all customers of record. If not 
on our list, we shall be glad to receive 


your application now. Please mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Best European Trees and Shrubs--- 
SEEDS 


Wiener-Neustadter 
SAMEN-WERKE 
Natlacen 
Wiener-Neustadt (Austria) 
Cable Addresse: Samenwerke Wienerneustadt 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


— aL 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of 
Maple, Elm, etc., for memorial planting. 
Trees from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. 
Each tree is recorded with The American 
Forestry Association to perpetuate its 
memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 


Oak, 








Ghe Cottage Gardens 


A Nursery You Can Depend Upon 
“Lansing. - - Wichigan 


Hardy Plant Annual on Request 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


Tree and Shrub Seed, Seedlings 
and Hardwood Cuttings 


ROSEBANK NURSERY CO., 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties 
for ornamental use. Price list free. 
De Luxe catalog in natural colors, 
25 cents. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 


TREE SEEDS 
Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, 
Shrub, and Hardy Perennial Seeds from 


all parts of the World. 
Send for Catalogue 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - - PHILADELPHIA 








Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 
RHODODENDRONS, natives, three If you do not find what you want advertised in S E E D S 
varieties. AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


KALMIA LATIFOLIO 
FRUIT TREES and fruit plants. 
Other trees and plants in variety. Catalogue 
upon request 
MORRIS NURSERY CO. 

1133 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 


Write to Service Department 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 








PRINCETON PRODUCTS 


ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IN ORNAMENTALS 


A Complete Assortment of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 





WESTERN MAINE FOREST 
NURSERY 
PINE and SPRUCE 
For Forest Planting 
Planting contracts taken in Maine 
and New Hampshire 


Fryeburg Maine 








Oriental Flowering Trees 

America’s Finest Collection 
Japanese Rose Flowering and Weep- 
ing Cherries, Flowering Crabs; in all 
varieties and sizes. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment presented over 1900 of our 
trees to the Sesqui - Centennial City. 

Send for Catalog 
A. E. WOHLERT 
230 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery County, Pa. 








OTTO WITTBOLD NURSERY 
6758 Loleta Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Our Specialties: 


Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, 
perennials, and house plants. 














Scientifically Collected 


NATIVE 
AMERICAN 
SHRUBS 


Azaleas Kalmias 
Rhododendrons 


From the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. Carload or less than car- 
load shipment. Plants of highest quality, 
at interesting prices. For specimen and 
special planting we have splendid nursery- 
grown stock. Ask for catalog, sending 
25 cts. if west of Indiana or south of 
South Carolina. 


LaBAR’S Rhododendron Nursery 


Box 65-C, Stroudsburg, Penn. 
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The Chemistry of 
Wood 


BY 
L. F. HAWLEY 


Senior Chemist, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


AND 
LOUIS E. WISE 
Professor of Forest Chemistry at the 


New York State College of Forestry, 
at Syracuse University 


A. C. S. MONOGRAPH NO. 28 


334 Pages, Illustrated, Price $6.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The CHEMICAL CATALOG CO., Inc. 
23 East 24th St., New York, U.S.A. 








A NATION PLAN 


By Cyrus Kener 
$5.00 

A basis for co-ordinated physical 
development of the United States of 
America, with a suggestion for a 
world plan, with emphasis. on 
forest treatment and conservation. 
The aim of this book is to point 
the way to the carrying on of pub- 
lic or civic work starting with the 
larger area and planning progres- 
sively downward to smaller and 
smaller features or factors. 

“You have presented a big idea in 
a convincing manner and the book 
may easily prove to be one of the 
epoch-making contributions to the de- 
velopment and civic progress of 
America.”—Haro_p S. BuTTENHEIM, 
Editor, The American City. 


OxForp UNIversITy Press 


American Branch New York City 














FOREST- 
~. FRIENDS \ 


BY H.R. EVANS 











Refreshing tales from the otf 
North Woods. Vivid, inti- 
mate stories of Animals, 
Birds, and Fish from the 











valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of 
which he writes. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations from 
original photographs. A 
splendid Gift-book for 
young or old. $1.50 net. 





Other Animal Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOE, by Marshall Saun- 
ders. The Autobiography of a Dog. 
(More than a million sold.) Wlustrated 
Gift-book Edition, $1.50 net. 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories of an- 
imals, Illnstrated Gift-book, $1.75 net. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 





1701-1703 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Tue CHEMISTRY OF Woop, by L. F. Haw- 
ley and Louis E. Wise. Published by 
The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 
New York. Price, $6.00. 

This book is the most outstanding con- 
tribution to the better and all inclusive 
understanding of the chemistry of 
that has yet been written. As the authors 
represents a pioneer effort to 
for the first time within 
single book data per- 
wood. 

lan- 


wood 


state, it 
bring together 
the compass of a 
taining solely to the chemistry of 
It summarizes in coherent and lucid 
guage the present knowledge of a subject 
that has received very little attention in 
the United States, and points out the many 


gaps and loop holes in that knowledge. 
The authors have attempted to differen- 


tiate between speculation and investigation, 
and, in the case of moot questions, to pre- 
sent experimental data and to discuss with 
open mnds the viewpoints of different 
investigators. 

The subject is treated under five major 
heads. Part I is the introduction, and 
treats in a general way of the components 
of woody plants of importance in industry. 
Part II deals specifically with the different 
components of wood. Part III 
proximate and summative 
analyses of wood. In Part IV the decom- 
position of wood is treated, and Part V 
wood as an 


chemical 
is devoted to 


is devoted to a discussion of 
industrial material. 

As a reference volume on the chemistry 
of wood, the book is invaluable, in that 
present knowledge on the subject is widely 
scattered and often very fragmentary, in- 
confusing. 


complete and 


O. M. B. 
Our NATIONAL Forests, by Richard H. D. 

Boerker. Macmillan, Publishers, (New 

York), 1926. 

What do you know about our National 
Forests? When were they established and 
How are the many resources made 
This is probably 


why? 
available to the public? 
“old stuff” for the many who are 
employed as Forest Officers——or for that 
other large group who have worked on 
National Forests but who have since turned 
They have gleaned the 
from 
But 
expe- 
very 


men 


to other activities. 
information out of the Use Book or 
bulletins and memoranda. 
are a forester without this 
rience it is doubtful if you know 
much that is concrete about Uncle 
forests. 


numerous 
if you 


Sam’s 


A good deal of this information is set 
forth in a readable manner in Richard 
H. D. Boerker, “Our National Forests” 
which the Macmillan Company brought out 














in 1918. Evidently the book has filled a 
real need because the demand has exhausted 
the first edition, and like other best sellers 
a re-issue has been made. Any one who 
has followed the development of American 
forestry as reflected in the National For- 
ests will regret that the author did not take 
the opportunity to revise the introduction 
and bring all of the statistics more nearly 


ip to date. The Forest Service is a live 


and growing organization, so that eight 
vears makes a difference in many of the 
figures. But the history of the estab- 


lishment of this government service, and 
which it is managed 
remain essentially the For that 
reason the book should continue to hold 


the policy under 


same. 


a place among helpful references. 


Gs. HB. -€. 


TREES IN WINTER, by Blakeslee and Jarvis. 
Published by The MacMillan Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

Trees standing against a winter sky, 
trunks, limbs and twigs sharply outlined, 
personal characteristics clearly visible,— 
it is in this setting that the authors of 
“Trees in Winter” have written their book. 
“Winter” is also used here to mean the 
dormant period extending from the lat- 
ter part of September to the middle of 
May, depending on the species of trees 
and the sections in which they are lo- 
cated. It is during this time that trees 
should be bought, planted andcared for 
and it is during this season too that their 
acquaintance is best made. 

The book is divided 
following the introduction, the first cov- 
ering the planting and care of trees, and 
the second, their identification. The first 
part begins with the structure, life and 
growth of a tree, then goes on to tree 
propagation, selection, planting and care, 
and the injury and disease to which trees 
are subject. The second part explains 
the terms used in identification, gives an 
analytical key, and devotes the remain- 
ing pages to a description of tree species. 
The descriptions cover the subjects of 
habit, bark, twigs, leaf-scars, buds, fruit, 
comparisons, distribution and wood, and 
half-tones of the tree, its bark, twigs 
and fruit illustrate each species. 

The volume is illustrated throughout, 
and although of a somewhat technical 
character will appeal to the popular read- 
er. The information it contains and the 
style in which it is presented will be an 
incentive to further study of treedom 
and keener appreciation of this phase 
of outdoor life. GT, RN, 


Price 


into two parts 
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THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 














The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristor.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 








e - 
Get Business by Mail 
60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE copy. 


R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
636 POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 


American Forest In- 
fluences—Sea Power 
(Continued from page 711) 


aside, as additions to the Grover’s and 
Blackbeard’s nest eggs, some 20,000 acres 
of the public domain. And there was 
James Leander’s classic report, John- 
sonian in its pomposity, Pepysian in its 
quaint flavor and in its prodigality of 
minute comment upon matters of no par- 
ticular import, but of immense human 
interest. In its faded old pages the life 
of a stern old frontier day in all its salty 
vigor flows before us in brilliant pa- 
geantry. But of James Leander—another 
time, another place. He and his too long 
unnoted report constitute another story— 





several in fact. 

The remainder of the affirmative legis- 
lational history of the reservational ex- 
periment is concerned with four statutes: 
those of March 3, 1827 (4 Stat. L., 242); 
March 19, 1828 (4 Stat. L., 256); March 
2, 1831 (4 Stat. L., 472); and March 3, 
1833 (4 Stat. L., 646). The first of these 
acts enlarged the authority to reserve 
and protect lands containing live oak and 
red cedar timber which had been con- 
ferred upon the President by the law of 
1817. The second act will be given special 
consideration later. The third, the most 
notable of all the acts passed in connec- 
tion with naval timber conservation, pro- 
vided penalties for trespasses upon naval 
timber lands, but was so broad in its 
phraseology that it was later construed 
by the Supreme Courtf as being utilizable 
for the punishment of any sort of tim- 
ber trespass upon any _ public land 
whether reserved or not. It thus became, 
and it remains today, our basic law upon 
the subject of public timber depredation. 
The law of 1833 was designed to make 
the smuggling out of oak more difficult 
by empowering customs officials to refuse 
clearance where they were not satisfied 
that cargoes had been regularly come by. 

Under the authority of these laws and 
of the earlier ones which have been noted 
the policy of withholding from settlement 
and sale public lands containing live oak 
was steadily continued. By December, 
1832, the reserved areas totalled 86,000 
acres in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. In the period 1855-1858 there 
was a great jump ahead, largely due to a 
determination by the navy officials to see 
that the vast grants of public lands being 
made by Congress about that time to 
states and corporations in aid of public 
improvements, education, railroads, etc., 
should not deprive the navy of anything 
to which it was entitled. In 1857 alone 


tU. S. vs. Briggs, 49 Howard, 356, a case in- 
volving the stealing of a small amount of tim- 
ber in Michigan in 1846. 









Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
_. competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money- 
g making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our  correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes 
Do it today! 

American Landscape School, 103,Newark, N. Y. 












PICTURESQUE 
AMERICA 


By J. F. Kane 


“Must be seen to be appreciated. Mere 
description can never do it justice’’—Outdoor 
Life. A beautiful book—just suited for Xmas 
giving. Second limited printing $10.00. 

On request—illustrated pages and an unusual 
examination offer for readers of American 
Forests and Forest Life. 


At your Bookstore 
RESORTS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
OF AMERICA 


51 East 42nd Street New York City 
(Please clip the above and mail) 











Le Mein 
== TENDER STEAK 

Tyler’s Ideal 

Fiber Cutter 


Meat Tenderer 
Mince Knife 


Cleaver 

Ice Tool ace ~ F sme so .~" 
iciously tender it can be 

Pega cut with your fork. No 

ish Scaler hard pounding—no bruis- 


Nut Crumbler | ing. Meat retains nutri- 
tive juices, cooks readily 
and does not curl. Tyler’s Ideal Fiber Cut- 
ter has half a dozen other uses. Housewives 
call it, “Handiest Tool in the Kitchen.” 
Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute and Modern Priscilla Proving Plant. 


Sold Direct To Home 
Tyler’s Ideal Fiber Cutter is sold only direct 
to the home by Tyler representatives. Price, 
$1.50. Add 25c if by mail. Ideal Gift at any 


time, 








Agents Wanted 


THE TYLER MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-1 Muncie, Indiana 











Tell advertisers you saw their adver- 
tisement in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE. It is a mark of distinc- 
tion. 





WITHOUT 


<— GLASSES f 
NEW INVENTION and NEW 
KNOWLEDGE of the EYE 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE 


E BARRETT EYE NORMAL- 
IZER is the new invention whici: 
makes it practicable for you to use this 
KNOWLEDGE in your own home 


and thereby retain or regain normal eyesight. 
The beautiful illustrated booklet on “Better Eyesight— 
Unhampered by Glasses” will be mailed FREE upon re- 
quest. It may answer your question: “What Shall I Do 
For My Eyes?” Send for it today. 








THE BARRETT INSTITUTE 


1402 Pershing Square Building Los Angeles, Californta 
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Authorized Manufacturers 


REGULATION 
UNIFORMS 


For 


U. S. FOREST 
SERVICE 


Strictly Made-to-Measure of 
Regulation 


FORESTRY 
FABRICS 


Perfect fit, excellent work- 
manship and real satisfaction 
GUARANTEED. 


Write for descriptive measure 
blank, samples and prices 


THE FECHHEIMER 
BROS. CO. 


4th and Pike Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 








P. T. COOLIDGE 
FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 








—Regulation 


| UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 


Uniform 


No_ guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 








at - yt ae . al RIGHT— 
RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Cataleg 
with Samples and Prices attached. 


Write for eur Shirt Felder 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 











JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 

Largest Cruising House in America 








more than 50,000 acres were added to the 
naval forests. There was even some 
thought at the time of creating naval 
reservations on the Pacific Coast, the 
Secretary issuing orders in 1856 for an 
examination of the forests in that region 
with that end in view. 

These extensive reservings of the late 
fifties were about the last that were 
made. They represent the high tide of 
the experiment. First to last a total of 
264,449 77/100 acres were withdrawn from 
the public domain in the states men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph and 
given the status of naval reservations. 
This total does not include the approxi- 
mately 2,000 acres on Blackbeard’s and 
Grover’s Islands which were acquired by 
purchase. Neither does it include some 
1200 acres acquired in 1828 on Santa 
Rosa Sound, Florida. And this is where 
the 1828 law comes in. 

That law was an act appropriating $10,- 
000 for the purchase of land for the cul- 
tivation of live oak trees. The land was 
purchased in two tracts: one on Santa 
Rosa Sound, another on Grand Bayou, 
both close to Pensacola; and some be- 
ginnings were made in the way of plant- 
ings and thinnings on the Santa Rosa 
tract between 1828 and 1831, the first at- 
tempt at anything resembling forestry, 
or reforestation, by government in the 
national life of America. But a political 
scandal developed over the purchase of 
the land, a sort of a timber Tea Pot 
Dome, and the experiment was aban- 
doned. The land, however, was retained, 
and it remains a naval reservation to 
this day.§ There’s a world of fascinating 
human interest in the tale of Santa Rosa, 
but it, like James Leander Cathcart, con- 
stitutes another story. 

Of all the impressive total of the naval 
forests as they existed in the fifties only 
Grover’s Island remains under the juris- 
diction of the Navy Department today. 
Even it is fated to go, for a naval board 
has reported that the navy no longer 
needs it, and legislation has been en- 
acted providing for its sale, or for its 
transfer to some other governmental de- 
partment.* Of the extensive acreage set 
aside from the public domain none re- 
mains under naval control. All but 
some 3,000 acres in Louisiana was put 
back in the public domain by laws passed 
in 1843, 1846, 1853, 1879 and 1895. The 
Louisiana acreage retained reservational 
status till 1923. That status, however, 
had been nominal only for nearly a cen- 
tury, because settlement had been al- 
lowed on the lands during the eighteen- 
thirties through errors of local land offi- 
The Act of Feb. 16, 1923 (42 Stat. 


cers. 





§That is to say, the Santa Rosa tract does. 
Part of the Grand Bayou tract was used for a 
naval hospital site years ago. The remainder 
was transferred to the War Department in 1925. 

*The Act of June 7, 1926. Public No. 345, 69th 
Cong. Under this act Blackbeard’s Island was 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
by executive order of Sept. 20, 1926, to be used 
as a bird sanctuary. 


L., 1258), simply undid the legal snarl 
that had resulted from those errors. It 
put the land back in the public domain 
and enabled the successors in interest 
of the orginal settlers to receive the 
patents that had been withheld when 
the errors were discovered. 

During the life of the reservations ef- 
forts were made to protect them through 
a ranging force of guardians known as 
“live oak agents.” These efforts of ours 
to enforce the Broad Arrow principle 
were no more successful than had been 
the similar efforts put forth by Great 
Britain in the woods of New England. 
There were many reasons why they were 
not, some of which have already been 
hinted at. One other reason, perhaps, 
was the agents themselves, who were 
recruited, we are told, “from all grades 
and classes: one is a laborer, another 
a preacher, others are farmers, a num- 
ber are gentlement of leisure, while all 
are politicians.” 

Writing in 1868, after the day of 
wooden ship construction, Gideon Welles 
described the whole reservational policy 
from first to last as “a costly failure.” 
Every stick of live oak that the navy 
had used, he declared, had been pur- 
chased, and very frequently the sellers 
had cut it from the navy’s reservations; 
a statement agreeing with the report of 
an eye-witness in 1842 who declared that 
“the Government is now, and has been 
for many years, paying enormous prices 
for its own timber.” 

A melancholy picture? Only if you 
insist. Our first attempt at national 
forests did not work. It did not because 
it was ahead of its time. National for- 
ests do not belong to a nation’s youth, 
for that “youth will be served” applies 
to nations as to men. But the Constitu- 
tion’s victory did work. Let no American 
forget that. It worked by putting our 
sea legs under us, and through that it 
helped towards nationhood, because as 
has been truly pointed out, it gave the 
country a “common center for its en- 
thusiasm identified with the whole coun- 
try because of its external action yet 
local to no part.” 


Live oak helped in that victory. The 
American pioneer spirit helped. And 
back of them both was the American 


forest. 


Russian Lumber Comes to United States 

Preparation for the importation of Rus- 
sian soft woods and hard woods are be- 
ing made by concerns representing some 
of the largest Russian corporations. The 
success of the Finnish mills in introduc- 
ing their product in the American market 
has led the Russian exporters to believe 
that their lumber should meet with equal 
success. As in the case of the Finnish 
importations the Russian product will be 
imported in competition with northern 
white and Pondosa pine. 
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PROTECT YOUR MAGAZINES 
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Every number of the AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE is worth 
reading again and again. Seated in your favorite arm chair you can idly turn 
over the pages and live over your last vacation and other vacations in days 
gone by, all conspiring to make you more and more a lover of the great out 
of doors. 

Many requests make it possible for us to offer you these artistic, leather-like covers, 
pictured above, especially created for our members, in which you can insert each issue 
as you receive it in a half minute, without any punching, “spare parts” or other annoy- 
ances to try your patience. 

By keeping each issue neat, clean and intact in this attractive cover, you soon com- 
plete a permanent volume equal in appearance to the best binding on your library 
shelves. 

Two dollars each net regardless of the number ordered. Postage will be prepaid to 
any part of the United States. For foreign or Canadian cities, add 25 cents for postage 
on each binder. 

Each binder holds twelve issues and is guaranteed. Your money refunded if you are 
not more than pleased. 


LET US SUGGEST BINDERS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS oS 
Bg THEY WILL BE APPRECIATED 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street N. W. 
















Washington, D. C. 





SE eat cae 
% SAVE TIME AND WORRY 


Simplify your Christmas Shopping and at the same time make 
your Christmas gifts live throughout the year by sending 


AMERICAN FORESTS and FOREST LIFE 


for 1927 to those friends who “have everything” and for whom 
it is difficult to select gifts. It will save you hours of time in 
crowded shops trying to select “something different.” 








With Christmas Greetings 
and Best Wishes for the New Year 
| send you 


American Forests and Forest Life 





tor Nineteen hundred twenty-seven 




















An engraved Christmas Card, like the one shown above, signed with your name 
as donor, and a copy of the special Christmas Number will be mailed to each 
new member so as to be delivered in the Christmas Morning mail. 


SAVE TIME AND WORRY—RETURN THIS FORM WITH YOUR BALLOT = ~~ "7" 7-7-7" >~ 


Tue AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION, 
1523 L Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please enroll the following as members of our Association and send them AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire for 1927. Membership dues (1927) of $4.00 for each new member are enclosed. 


Name Address 


Name Address 


Address 


each person will receive a copy of the Special Christmas number 


Name 


It is understood that, in addition to the twelve issues for 1927, 
(December, 1926) and an engraved Christmas card signed with my name as donor. 


From 
(Name) 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOUR-YEAR course in Pulp 
“% and Paper Manufacture and a 
short course each spring in Dry- 
kiln Engineering and Lumber Grad- 
ing are regularly given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of nine- 
ty acres at Syracuse, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration For- 
est of 1,000 acres at Cranberry 
Lake, three other experiment sta- 
tions, the Roosevelt Wild Life For- 
est Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, 
a complete dry-kiln plant, the bio- 
logical laboratories, and an excel- 
lent reference library afford unusual 
opportunities for research and in- 
struction. In addition to the regu- 
lar four-year undergraduate courses, 
special courses are offered that lead 
to the degrees of Master of For- 
estry, Master of City Forestry, 
Master of Science, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, and Doctor of Economics. 
Students may elect work in nine 
different fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 


Choosing a School 


The schools whose advertisements 
appear in AMERICAN FOoRESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders 
in the profession of forestry. 

Members may select from them 
with the full assurance that they 
are choosing from the best. 











University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 








Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 








For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


























Oregon 


School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field 
Oregon 
from the school. 
ging operations and lumber manu- 


work in the magnificent 
easily 


The largest log- 


forests, accessible 
facturing plants near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable 
in the Forest Service, in logging 
camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - - Oregon 


Harvard Forest 








Petersham, 
Massachusetts 
A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage 


ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress 
Logging, milling, and marketing § an 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 
Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D.S 








RICHARD T. FISHER 


Director 








Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 





Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 

Undergraduate and_ graduate 
courses in Technical Forestry. For- 
estry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest 
belonging to the School), and the 
winter term at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


























School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work, 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 
Range Management. ’ 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 
federal, state, and private for- 
ests near at hand. Excellent 
opportunity for summer em- 
ployment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILter, Dean 
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A Beautiful Photograph of the Redwoods 


You will be proud to own it, or send it as a Christmas gift 


“The Mystery of the Forest,” a framed photographic study by H. C. Tibbitts. Actual size, 11” x 14”. 


“These great trees belong to the silences and the 
millenniums,” wrote Edwin Markham, of the Cali- 
fornia Redwoods—the great Sequoia sempervirens. 
“Many of them have seen more than a hundred of 
our human generations rise, give out their little 
ciamors and perish. They seem, indeed, to be forms 
of immortality standing here among the transitory 
shapes of time.” 

Truly, when you look upon the picture of these 
giants making their last stand, you can realize why 
people all over the world are coming to the support 
of the movement to save a remnant of this noble 
family of trees which millions of years ago covered 


much of the Northern Hemisphere. Had it not 
been for the Save-the-Redwoods League, some of 
the finest of this primeval forest, now preserved, 
would by this time have been destroyed forever. 
There is much yet to be done. Your help is needed 
as a member of the Save-the-Redwoods League. 
The photographic study, “The Mystery of the 
Forest,” has been set aside by H. C. Tibbitts to in- 
duce you and others to support this cause. It can 
be obtained only by members of the Save-the-Red- 
woods League. Handsomely framed, it will be sent 
to everyone agreeing to send the League one year’s 
dues, and the price of the picture, sold at cost. 


One year’s membership in the Save-the-Redwoods League, and a framed original 


photograph (11x14 inches) of “The Mystery of the Forest,” postpaid, for $4.50 


SAVE THE REDWOODS 


(MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE) 


To SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE, 220 California Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Enroll me as a member of the Save-the-Redwoods League, and send me a framed copy of “The Mystery of the Forest.” 
I agree to pay the postman $4.50, which includes one year’s dues, and cost price of the picture, when I receive the photograph. 


PD SS coc csctinie scnctcunapoosndianecicecnasuuntucsteevescagllee smriuemvedmneee 


NOTE—ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE LEAGUE, BY ITSELF, IS $2.00. 


























